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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 





HE Fishmongers’ Company entertained the Duke of Cambridge 

at dinner on Thursday, and his Royal Highness took occasion 

to deliver a rather important speech. He said that as there was a 
possibility of a warlike state of affairs arising before we were many 
weeks older, he wanted to induce the country to give the Army 
moremoney. He knew military men were always supposed to treat 
money as a panacea, but it was really the fact that the right men 
could not be obtained for recruits without better pay. Every 
kind of labour had increased in cost, and wages in the Army 
must increase too. He deprecated Conscription, both because it 
was unadvisable in itself, and because ‘it would never go down ” 
in this country, and maintained that an Englishman, though will- 
ing to do good service to the State, liked to know that he was 
also doing well for himself. Ife must, therefore, if wanted for 
the Army, be fairly paid, The Duke justified the smallness of 
the sum now available for the men by saying that every shot 
fired by the 81-ton gun cost £25, but did not explain why he con- 
sidered these expensive projectiles more necessary than men to 
fire them. No hint was given, as we have noticed elsewhere, of 
the number of men which the Commander-in-Chief would con- 
sider sufficient, nor did he mention the wages he should propose, 
or touch on one grand difficulty in the way of improvement,— 
the fact that if the wages here are much increased, India must 
be made an ordinary station. She cannot go on paying double 
wages to European soldiers, if simple wages here are to rise so high. 


The French Assembly commenced the election of the seventy- 
five Members of the Senate whom it is authorised to ap- 
point, on Thursday. The Monarchists drew up their own list, 
aud the Republicans drew up theirs, and as the Monarch- 
ists have a small majority, they expected to seat all 
their men. It is provided, however, by the Constitution 
that each elected member shall have a clear majority,—that is, 
according to the Times, a clear majority of members who can 
vote, now only 690. At the first ballot, however, many 
Legitimists scratched out names from their list, and after 
three hours of toilsome voting and counting, only two names 
had the requisite majority. ‘These are the Duc d’Audriffet- 
Pasquier, President of the Assembly, and M. Martel—the 
brandy - manufacturer — Vice - President, both of whom are 
Conservative Republicans. Up to Friday evening nothing 
further was known, but it is rumoured that some Legitimists 
tutend to vote for the Left list, and it is just possible that the 
conduct of the Monarchists in refusing to accept the notables of 
all parties—which was the idca of the proviso leaving the 
Assembly its large share of power over the Senate—may end in 
seating none but Republican Senators. As it is known that 120 
of the 225 elected Senators must be Republicans, such a result 
om give the Liberals a two-thirds majority in the Conservative 

Ise, 

The response from Europe on the Suez-Canal affair is becoming 
Constantinople is alarmed, but silent, and unable 


still more clear, 


to interfere. Berlin and Vienna are surprised, but, on the whole, 
pleased. Paris, though acquiescent, is seriously annoyed, so 
annoyed that she would almost aid St. Petersburg to resist, and 
St. Petersburg is completely out of temper. The Moscow Gazetts 
which is usually allowed to express the true Russian opinion, de- 
clares that the purchase is a most important event, that England 
is beginning to exercise arbitrary power in Egypt, that she has 
pocketed the key to Southern Europe, that a coup de main has 
been carried out with consummate skill, that France might 
as well seize Belgium, Germany Holland, and Kussia 
Constantinople; that England is perfectly sure by degrees to 
control the finances of Egypt, but that the Powers must 
interfere before that time. All this means that Russia perceives, 
what is no doubt the truth, that England separates the case oi 
Egypt from the case of the Turkish Empire. Russia is therefor« 
anxious, if she can, to find in Mr. Disraeli’s action a new excuse 
for aggrandisement for herself. ‘That is not unnatural, and the 
feeling displayed does not alter the situation very much, Lussia 
hates England in a moderate and diplomatic way already, and 
would not hate her more were she already seated at Cairo. 


The Government last week selected the Right Hon. Stephen Cave, 
lately Judge-Advocate-General, as Commissioner to Egypt, to 
assist the Khedive in reforming his Treasury, and on Tuesday th« 
names of his Staff were announced. The chief is Colonel Stokes, 
for many years British Commissioner for the arrangement of the 
dues payable at the mouths of the Danube, and recently employed 
to settle the tariffs of the Suez Canal. He retains his appoint- 
ment at Chatham during his absence, which will only, it is 
imagined, last three months. Mr. V. Buckley, of the Foreign 
Office, is appointed General Secretary to the Mission; and Mr. 
W. Hl. White, Deputy Accountant-General at the War Office, 
Financial Secretary. This latter officer will have the most difficult 
post of all. It is understood that Mr. Cave’s recommendations 
are to be attended to, and we do trust we shall not hear when 
Parliament meets that the whole Mission is unofficial. There is a 
disposition just now to explain away the importance of our 
Egyptian policy, which can only end in depriving it of tle 
national support indispensable to its success. 


The President's Message was not delivered this year till the 
6th December, the 4th December falling on Saturday, and for 
some reason or other there was a day’s delay in transmitting it, 
so that it was not received here till Wednesday, the 8th. It has 
two remarkable features, one, the proposal of a constitutional 
amendment requiring all the States to provide free schools, from 


’ 


which ‘religious, atheistic, and pagan tenets” should be entirely 
excluded,—a proposal on which we have commented sufficiently 
elsewhere,—and one a commentary on the condition of 
Cuba,—a_ passage which is supposed to mean that unless 
Spain can reduce Cuba to order within two or three months, 
the President will recommend to Congress a policy of in- 
tervention. This part of the Message has caused great 
excitement in Madrid, the more that the Navy-yards of 
the United States are known to be unusually active, and that 
the Secretary to the Navy has reported that he expects within a 
very short time to have vessels and gunboats, carrying five 
hundred guns, at the service of the Government. It is quite a 
question worthy of consideration whether Spain may not think a 
short war the most honourable way of ridding herself of the 
Cuban difficulty,—and but for the great supplies of money appar- 
ently derived from Cuba, we should be prepared to expect that 
this would be the case. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a good speech,—the 
general drift of which we have elsewhere criticised,—ou Monday 
to the Conservatives of Manchester, in the Free-Trade Hal’. 
He warmly repudiated Mr. Gorst’s notion that the Govern- 
ment cannot hold their own against their own permanent officials, 





but are mere tools in the hands of Mr, Lingen and Sir Francis 
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Sandford. It was not for the Government, he said, to realise 
the unreasonable anticipations of those who thought, that when 
the Conservatives got back into power, the sovereign should 
be worth twenty-five shillings, and that the quart-pot should 
hold three pints. 
ment is not in power simply to fulfil the hopes of Conserva- 
tives, buf ‘‘ to put the interests of party aside,” and honestly to do 
whatever seems best for the country. Conservatism, he held, did 
not differ from Liberalism so much in its aims as in its methods. 
It does equally good things in a much better manner,—with- 
out exciting the same vexation, without the same rasping and 
irritating friction and effort. The Conservatives, in short, 
break change gradually to the country, by accustoming our 


minds to the thought of it without the reality, as, for ex- | 


ample, in the case of ‘the Friendly Societies,” where the 
Government take great credit for not having cast a stone at any 
o‘fender, however hardened, though they have given all Societies 
the opportunity of learning how not to swindle, if they happen 
to prefer an honest policy. 
the Conservative procedure, which certainly does emulate the 
silent and unsensational methods of Nature in regard to all its 
regenerating processes,—so much so, that it is, at least, quite im- 
possible to see them grow. 
well, and avoid growth, not only in appearance, but in reality, is 
a question which we have not as yet the means of answering. 





On Foreign policy, Sir S. Northcote’s remarks were still better 
in tone. In relation to the Suez Canal, he observed that the 
Government had not taken its line from any desire to favour an 
exclusive and selfish policy in relation to the Canal, but from 
the hearty wish to secure to all nations the same freedom of 


communication which they desire for England. If the Govern- 


ment associate themselves with M. de Lesseps’ great enterprise, | 
’ 


it is in the intention not to thwart, but to promote it, and with the 
strong desire to do full justice to the enterprising man who brought 
the work tocompletionand to his associates. England’s foreign policy 
is ‘‘not a policy of aggrandisement, nota policy of meddling, nota 
policy of selfishness ;” we guard our own interests firmly and are right 


On the contrary, the Conservative Govern- 


This is a very good description of | 


Whether they won't sueceed too | 


aca 
Mr. C. 8. Read on Tuesday informed the Farmers’ Clyp that 
he had reluctantly been compelled to resign office, and only ye. 
tained his post until his successor could be found. His cause of 
complaint was that Her Majesty’s Government had begun tg 
neglect agricultural interests. He had vehemently pressed upon 
the Duke of Richmond the importance of extending to Irelang 
the Act ordering the slaughter of all cattle infected with pleuro. 
pneumonia, had been rebuffed, and had resigned. He was, how. 
ever, pacified by promises, but they had not been kept. On the 
contrary, the Veterinary Inspector, Mr. Fergusson, had not only 
denied that the disease was imported from Ireland, but had insulted 
Norfolk by asserting that it sometimes arose there from the dirty 
mode of littering the cattle, which stand permanently in muck, This 
was too bad to bear, and this time Mr. Disvacli had accepted hig 
| resignation. We have commented on Mr. Read’s course elsewhere, 
and need only say here that his resignation will have no political 
importance. It will increase the irritation of the farmers, but ag 
they would vote Tory if Mr. Disraeli gave them all pleuro-pneu- 
monia themselves, that does not signify politically. Besides, this 
Government will not go out without extending household suffrage 
| to the counties, and then those poor farmers will not be able even 
| to seat Mr. C. 8S. Read. 


| 

| The Telegraph asserts that the Porte has assented to twelve 
| reforms in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. These reforms consist 
| of the abolition of forced labour, the substitution of a land-tax in 
money for a tithe in kind, the appointment of Christian Deputy- 
| Governors under Governors who may be Christian, the collection 
| of taxes by the parishes, and the creation of Provincial Councils, 
|in which Christians will have seats, and which will be allowed to 
| legislate subject to the Sultan’s veto. These reforms, the aboli- 
|tion of payments in kind excepted, are all illusory, because 
| all depend on the action of Constantinople, which will always 
| evade redress. Midhat Pasha, the Minister of Justice, tried to 
make them real, declaring in the Divan for an elected Council 
at Constantinople to regulate all affairs ; but his proposal was, of 
course, rejected, as inconsistent with the Sultan’s authority, and 
| Midhat Pasha resigned. The difficulty in Turkey is not to 





in doing so, but England is the apostle of freedom of every kind, and | get reforms promised, but to obtain some guarantee that they will, 
it is her object in all she does to extend to others all the benefits | when granted, be carried out. T urkish subjects say only one 
she receives for herself, She must do nothing mean. Her policy guarantee is worth anything, and that is autonomy, with its corol- 
must be “ noble and magnanimous,” and then the time will never | lary, the right of Christians to enroll themselves in a provincial 








come when England will fall in the scale of nations. Well, there 
are certainly Conservatives and Conservatives. Sir Stafford 
Northcote could not have described better than he did, in delineat- 
ing the true Conservative policy, the policy which would have 
branded the issue of such a circular as the Fugitive-Slave Circular 
not only as an error, but as a crime. 


The Prince of Wales has been well received in Ceylon by 
everybody except the weather. He went to Kandy, saw Buddha’s 
tooth, was received with characteristic devil-dances, hunted 
elephants, shot two, and was thrown out of his carriage, but 
performed most of these feats under showers of rain, sometimes 
so severe that the porters fled and scattered the luggage over the 
hill-road. On Friday he landed at Tuticorin, and was to proceed, 
vid Madura, to Madras, where great preparations are being made 
for his reception. The Duke of Buckingham, now Governor 


there, appears to have overriden all the objections to the Prince’s | 


visit, the first of which was that cholera might break out among 
the crowds who would assemble to sce him. There is much 
cholera this year, and we see that apprehensions are expressed as 
to the results of assembling the great camp at Delhi. 


At the annual festival of the Knights of St. George, held in 
St. Petersburg on Thursday, the Emperor of Russia proposed 
the health of the Emperors of Germany and Austria, in a short 
speech, in which he said that the ancient alliance between the 
three Empires ‘‘remained intact at the present moment,” and 
believed that it would attain the peaceful end the monarchs 
had in view. The Archduke Albrecht replied that both 
monarchs fully and deeply shared the sentiments of the 
Czar. This is understood to imply that the three intend 
to press reforms on the Turkish Government, and have 


postponed ‘ for the present moment ” all differences of opinion. | 
Their united views will doubtless be laid before the Sultan, and | 


it is not till the Porte has refused the guarantees required that 
the differences which exist between the ‘‘ Imperial Powers” will 
manifest themselves to the world. Till there is prey in sight, 
they will remain exquisitely harmonious. 


| militia. ‘Then oppression ceases, because oppressors are hurt. 


Prince Bismarck’s speech yesterday week in the Reichstag, on the 
proposed clause in the new penal code which provides a punishment 
for the disobedience of civilian subordinates, was, in fact, a covert 
recital of Count Arnim’s sins, or at least, what Prince Bismarck re- 
gards as his sins. He had suffered a good deal, he said, in his lifetime 
| from the disobedience of subordinates, and without strengthening 
| discipline by legal provisions of the kind proposed, he should 
| not think himself able permanently to hold his post as Foreign 
| Minister. ‘Suppose, for instance, that some one is commissioned 
to declare to every one with whom he has an opportunity of 
| speaking that we consider peace perfectly assured, and are deter- 
' mined on our part to maintain it; and suppose this official per- 
| sonage, when questioned about it by the most competent autho- 
| rity, should reply by shrugging his shoulders, perhaps with an 
allusion to the impossibility of calculating upon the Chancellor's 
|instructions. High treason is perhaps not to be found in 
shrugging the shoulders, but it is disobedience to the instruc- 
tions that I consider peace fully assured, and that my 

Government is the last which would think of disturbing 
| it. Suppose somebody receives instructions on which some- 

what important matters depend, suppose he simply keeps these 
| instructions in his pocket,—instructions which, accompanied by 
/a telegram that they must be carried out in twenty-four hours, 
‘ought to be immediately and thoroughly executed.” And there 
| were many other suppositions of the same sort. Well, suppose 
| them all, and yet we do not think, as we have elsewhere pointed 
| out, that Prince Bismarck would be helped in the least by having 
| the power to lock up or fine the subordinate official. Cheerful- 
| ness cannot be secured by threats, nor disaffection of temper 
| cured by a vista of bolts and bars. 








Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly Constructor of the Navy, and now 
'a Liberal M.P. for Pembroke District, made a speech this day 
week at Tenby, in which he gave a cordial support to the policy 
‘of the Government in relation to the Suez Canal. He declared 
i that in view of the combination of the three Imperial Powers 
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so estilo the Turkish question, and in view of the weakness of 
France, and the isolation of England, the step taken was a 
legitimate and necessary step, giving us influence where we most | 
wanted it, and was not to be regarded as a commercial specula- 
tion. Moreover, he should listen with impatience to any mean 
imputation on 80 great a subject. Mr. Reed has recently been 
attacking with some vigour Mr. Ward Hunt’s administration of 
the Navy, so that the cordial support he is giying to the Govern- 
_ ment on this Suez Canal subject should be regarded as a sign of 
the times, and should warn any of our captious Radicals, that if 
they are disposed to assail the policy of the Administration on | 
this subject, they will most probably find themselves on the 
losing side. Mr. Reed is not at all a bad straw to show which 


way the wind blows. 


Baron Bramwell delivered on Tuesday a charge to the Grand 
Jury which investigated the deaths caused by the collision between 
the ‘ Mistletoe’ and the Royal yacht ‘Alberta’ in the Solent last 
August,—the Jury not having been able to come to a decision, 
and being, therefore, brought by the Coroner before Baron Bram- 
well, to get the benefit of his remarks. Baron Bramwell’s remarks 
had a double side, as Judges’ remarks are apt to have. He denied 
entirely that the speed at which the Royal yacht was going 
furnished any excuse for a collision, since it was clearly the 
duty of the commander to slacken speed, or lose time 
by altering the course, rather than risk a collision. If 
there was any culpable negligence on Captain Welch's part, 
and especially if the evidence went to show that he had not set a 
proper look-out, the verdict of manslaughter should be returned. 
But if the accident was owing to a mere error of judgment as 
to the course which the ‘ Mistletoe’ was steering, no desire to show 
independence by being severe on a person trusted in high places 
should cause them to bring in a verdict of manslaughter. Captain 
Welch had commanded the Royal yacht for twenty-seven years, and 
this was the first time any accident had occurred. Some reports of 
his charge made Baron Bramwell remark that a conviction of man- 
slaughter would, of course, give pain to the Queen,—an observa- 
tion which, if it was really made, was more than irrelevant, be- 
cause it would tend to make the jury reluctant to do their duty, 
even if Captain Welch did seem to them to have been guilty of 
culpable negligence. The jury could not agree even after hearing 
Baron Bramwell’s observations, and were ultimately discharged. 
But if the report we have alluded to be not incorrect, the charge 
had something too much in it of the note of complaisance towards 


the Throne. 


A dreadful wreck took place on Monday morning off the coast 
of Suffolk, which was accompanied by a fearful loss of life. The 
‘ Deutschland,’a large German emigrant steamer, from Bremen to 
the United States, left the Weser on Sunday morning, and 
steamed through a heavy gale of wind and snow at a much 
greater rate apparently than the log showed. At four on Mon- 
day morning speed was reduced, but at five, or soon after, the 
vessel struck on the Kentish Knock, a sandbank off Har- 
wich. Even now all the lives might have been saved, had the 
signals been seen at Harwich, and had there been a life-boat 
there; but it seems that the signals were not seen till dark 
on Monday evening,—at 5 a.m. surely it should have been still 
dark enough for rockets to be seen,—and when they were 
seen there was no lifeboat to man, and the Harwich sailors would 
not go out in such a sea without a lifeboat ; thus the rescue did 
not reach the ship from Harwich till Tuesday morning, when many 
had been washed off the wreck, being too weak from cold and ex- 
posure to cling to it any longer. One German sailor, who had been 
sent off in the ‘ Deutschland’s’ lifeboat to get help, reached Sheerness 
more dead than alive, with two companions quite dead, on Tues- 
day morning. The vessel appears to have had about 213 souls 
on board,—namely, a crew of 90 sailors, and 123 passengers, chiefly 
emigrants. Of these about 134 have been saved,—namely, 45 
sailors and 89 passengers, according to the latest accounts,—while 
79, or thereabouts, have been drowned. Surely Harwich ought 
to have lifeboats without more ado. The widow of one of our 
most distinguished admirals, Admiral Denman, presented a life- 
boat the other day to a Welsh harbour in memory of her husband. 
A better example could not be set. It would be a far nobler 
monument, to seamen at all events, than any monument in 
marble. 


W. B. Tweed, the ‘‘ Boss ” of Tammany Hall, recently dictator 
and plunderer-general of New York, has been allowed to escape 


|ment for peculation, but was allowed by his jailors to take an 
airing, visit his own house, and proceed upstairs. 
appeared, and is probably at this moment on his way to some 
other spot—Paris most probably, where good Americans go when 
they die—there to enjoy his wealth, which is still very great, in 
such peace as extradition treaties will allow. As his party is 
again in power, no one is likely to put them in force. 
seems to be no doubt that he bought his liberty. 


There he dis- 


There 





The Protectionists of Germany have sustained a severe defeat. 








The most ardent among them were the iron-masters, who had 
also the best case; but the Parliament, after a debate of four 
hours, refused to entertain the petitions for retaining the duties 


oniron. Herr Delbriick, moreover, the officer who, when Prince 
Bismarck is absent, acts as the mouthpiece of the Imperial 
Government in the Reichsrath, declared that the Government 
neither could nor would ‘forsake the course of customs policy 
they had hitherto pursued.” This signifies that Germany intends 
to adhere to free-trade, in spite of the shaky knees of financiers 
in Austria, Italy, and even France, where, however, the “ inter- 
ests” in favour of wisdom are quite as strong as the interests in 
favour of folly. With England and Germany and France in 
favour of Free-trade, the danger of commercial reaction must be 
less than some of our friends in the North seem to dread. Even 
in Austria the Hungarian pressure is all on the right side. 








Lord Derby, in answer to a deputation yesterday week, which 
waited upon him to point out the danger of an Egyptain conquest 
of Abyssinia and the probable consequence,—a spread of the 
Egyptian slavery to Abyssinia—expressed his strong feeling that 
such annexation would be very unwise policy on the part of 
Egypt, and he added that if he had any reason to believe that 
such a step was contemplated, he should not hesitate to point 
out the extreme impolicy of that course. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that any step of the kind was intended, and 
he gave the Khedive credit for wishing to stop the slave-trade, 
rather than to extend it. And as soon as the Khedive 
gets English advice like Lord Derby’s, which it seems to him emin- 
ently desirable to attend to, no doubt he will do what he ean 
to put an end to the slave-trade ; but it is extremely unlikely that 
hitherto he has personally cared an atom about it, except so far 
as he may occasionally have derived an incidental profit from it 
in his various Southern expeditions. Rulers like the Khedive and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar want a permanent European goad to 
their conscience, before they can really be supposed to object to 
the slave-trade at all. 


There is still probably more bitterness in France than in any 
other country under the sun on the subject of religious differences. 
A curious illustration of this occurred the other day, when 
Madame de Gasparin sent to a popular library in Boussenois, in the 
Céte d’Or, a copy of her late husband’s work on ‘‘ The Schools of 
Doubt and the Schools of Faith.” M. de Gasparin was a dis- 
tinguished Protestant, and the directors of the library of 
Boussenois appear to be rigid Roman Catholics. They burned 
the volume, and thanked Madame de Gasparin, in a letter meant 
to be one of severe irony, for her goodness in warming them at a 
fire made on the fuel of her husband's pages. In England a 
genuine Catholic would probably have welcomed, and certainly 
accepted courteously, any book written on the side of faith and 
against the Sceptics. But in France the old internecine war 
prevails. No doubt the director of the Boussenois library, M. 
de Geroal, thinks that M. de Gasparin must have been wicked, 
if only because he was a Protestant, or he would never have sent 
such a letter as he did to a widow making a present of her late 
husband’s work. The capacity of dogma to bewitch the mind 
which it gets full hold of, into absolutely fictitious imaginings 
as to the relation between truth and goodness, is one of the 
strangest of its many strange powers. 


Mr. Tenniel has achieved a stroke this week. He has seldom 
given us anything better or more suggestive than Mr. Disraeli, 
with the key of India in his hand, passing on his route the Sphinx, 
which, with a face of antique, weird, and yet vulgar mystery, 
winks at him approvingly as he goes. ‘‘We understand one 
another, you and I,” sneers the Face ; ‘“‘you, who are.so like me, 
though so little and so new.” There is no trace in the pieture 
of that London vulgarity of spirit which would caricature the 
Pyramids, if it only could, and yet there is amid all its suggestive- 
ness the true taint of the sordidness of the modern world. 





from custody. He had been condemned to a term of imprison- 





Consols were at the latest date 933 to 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


SIR S. NORTHCOTE ON CONSERVATIVE ENGINEERING. 


: HOEVER is the real Moses of the present Ministry, there 

can be no question that Sir Stafford Northcote is its 
Aaron. Since he has been in office this time, he has gained 
the power of making what is vulgarly, but expressively, called 
“a rattling good speech,”—a speech which in the House of 
Commons needs a strong man to answer it, and out-of-doors 
sends an audience away with the feeling that even a strong 
man would have some trouble in answering it. It is a very 
great gain to the Government to have a speaker among 
them. Mr. Disraeli’s speeches are not what they were, 


ea, 
case of the Friendly Societies Act, for which both at Manchester 
and elsewhere Sir Stafford has claimed so much credit. The new 
law certainly preserves “ancient monuments” and leaves the 
“ features of the country” untouched. But so far as Friend] 
Societies are concerned, these ancient monuments include a 
vast number of insolvent concerns, and the most strikin 
feature in the whole subject is that now, as heretofore, the 
Government declines to give the contributors any assistance ip 
discerning sound Societies from unsound. To those who 
think that unless they can do something of this kind, Govern. 
ments had better not interfere at all, it will appear that if the 
Conservative legislation on the subject was not to get so far as 
this, it might as well never have set out. We do not deny 
that the erection of a discriminating standard of this kind 
might have borne hardly on some Societies which may yet have 





partly perhaps from weakened health, but far more from the 
fact that Mr. Disraeli seems to need the stimulus of a forlorn 
hope or a desperate defence to bring out the wealth of 
epigrammatic sword-play that is in him. Mr. Hardy fails 
as an orator from the very opposite reason,—that {his 
speeches are so exactly what tiey always were. No doubt 
there is something admirable in the spectacle of the political 
Stoic, who is as unmoved by prosperity as by adversity, and 
presents the same unexcited front alike to the sun and to the 
wind. But successful speaking seems to call for something | 
more impulsive and emotional, something which implies that 
the speaker is not above being elated by victory, even though 
he does not lose heart under defeat. Sir Stafford Northcote 
has this something. He is in all respects a larger man since 
he has been in the front rank of a triumphant party, and has 
known what it is to have a majority behind him. 

His speech on Monday began with a courageous repudiation 
of the plea which Mr. Gorst has lately set up by way of excuse 
for certain alleged shortcomings of the Government. ‘It is 
true,’ Mr. Gorst said, ‘that the Ministry have disappointed 
their best friends. Instead of upsetting all that the Liberals 
have done, they have allowed things to go on in the same 
direction, only at a slower pace. The reason is that they are 
carried captive by the permanent officials, and if they are to 
be delivered from such desperate Radicals as Mr. Lingen and 
Sir Francis Sandford, their friends must come boldly to the 
rescue.’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells the Manchester 
Conservatives that no rescue is needed. The bondage of the 
Government to the permanent officials exists only in Mr. Gorst’s 
imagination. He is not to think that, whenever Ministers 
fail to do what he wishes, it is the power, not the will, that is 
wanting. The Government are not longing to be more Con- 
servative than they have yet shown themselves, and only kept 


sufficient energy and honesty to set themselves straight in the 
end. But the measure which was actually passed avoided this 
objection by the simple expedient of doing nothing. It is like 
a well-made road which, after describing many elegant curves, 
ends by landing you at the precise point from which you set 
out. Sir Stafford Northcote says that a schoolmaster must 
not write his pupil’s copy for him. Our objection to the 
Friendly Societies Act is not that the State has not written the 
copy, but that it has not even set it. Take the case of the 
Judicature Act. No doubt the Conservative Government have 
preserved one very ancient monument indeed, but are we quite as 
near to the possession of a thoroughly satisfactory Court of 
Appeal as we should have been if Lord Cairns had been prepared 
to tunnel straight through the mass of aristocratic and profes- 
sional opposition which stood in his way? Take the case of 
Army Purchase. It may be an easy and agreeable road that 
Mr. Hardy has opened out to officers who wish to exchange, 
but is it so certain that when they have travelled over it for 
some years, the sale of a commission will be as impossible as 
it was Lord Cardwell’s object to make it? Or, to pass from 
the past to the future, take the case of the county franchise. 
Probably Sir Stafford Northcote would say that this is a pecu- 
liarly apt illustration of his words, inasmuch as the Conser- 
vatives, equally with the Liberals, are prepared to give 
votes to the agricultural labourers; only the Conservatives 
wish to do this by some gradual constitutional process not 
yet revealed, while the Liberals, at least Liberals of Mr. 
Forster’s school—Lord Hartington’s engineering is on this point 
hardly distinguishable from Mr. Disraeli’s—would pitchfork 
the labourers into the county constituencies, without a thought 
of the confusion which their sudden introduction would effect. 
Still there is the same difference between the two methods. 
The Liberal procedure might be unscientific, but it would 


back from running up the good old True-blue colours by their | answer the purpose. The agricultural labourer would get his 
dread of the mutinous crew which they had to take over with | vote. The Conservative procedure might avoid the incon- 


the ship. ‘If there is an excuse which could be offered for 


veniences which it is easy to foresee as arising from the further 


any shortcomings or any errors of an Administration which is | extension of the franchise, but the agricultural labourer would 
more shabby, more mean, and more base than another, it would | not get his vote. In proportion, therefore, as people care for 


be such an excuse as that.” Mr. Gorst mistakes the nature of 
the distinction between the Conservative and the Liberal 


the attainment of particular objects, they will be glad to see 
them taken in hand by the Liberals. When the journey is its 


policies, That distinction relates not so much to ends as to | own reward, and people think more of the attractions of the 


means, The Liberals go in for what is called an heroic policy, 


road than of the point to which it is to bring them, we shall 


a policy which “reminds you of running a great railway | find ourselves, as now, in the heyday of Conservative reaction. 


through a country, and filling up the valleys and piercing 
through the hills and going straight on from point to point.” 


We have naturally dwelt most on that part of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech in which we find most to criticise. It is 


The Conservatives mean to reach much the same goal in the | only fair to say, however, that there is also much in it with 


end, only their object is to engineer a road which shall “spare 
ancient monuments,” and “bring the features of the country 
well into view,” and so lead them by an easy road to the place 
to which they wish to get. This is a very good description of 
the favourable side of enlightened Conservatism. It offers 
all that is offered by reasonable Liberals, and _ besides 
this, it promises to spare the country all the annoyances 
which are somehow inseparable from the Liberal pro- 


which we heartily sympathise. His description of the foreign 
policy of England is excellent. If the Conservative Government 
are prepared, in the great conflicts which may be in store for 
Europe, to seek peace in the sense which Sir Stafford affixes to 
the word—a peace, that is, which “ will propagate its prin- 
ciples,” which “is consistent with the national honour,” 
which is “the peace of the strong man armed, not of 
the timorous man who cries ‘ Peace!’ to keep the hands of 





cedure, even in the most reasonable hands. There is only 
one fault to find with the smooth, winding roads along 
which Sir Stafford Northcote wishes to lead us. They | 
have a trick sometimes of leading nowhere in particular. 
The railways that tunnel through hills and throw viaducts | 
across valleys may sometimes cause needless destruction tei 
ancient monuments, and carry the traveller in darkness when 
a little ingenuity might have shown him the features of the | 
country, but they take him to his journey’s end. If Con- 
servative engineering could be equally trusted to do this, there | 
would be no need to complain of the additional time spent on 
the way. But can it be thus trusted? Sir Stafford Northcote | 
cannot ask more than to have his words tested by the acts of the | 


Government of which he is a conspicuous member, Take the | 





others off him ”—we can put up with much inaction in 
domestic legislation. But it will be needful for them to 
remember that in foreign policy, equally as in home policy, the 
pleasantest and smoothest road does not always necessarily 
lead in the right direction, and that there may be hills across 
the path which not even Conservative engineering can hope 
altogether to leave on one side. One such obstacle, it may be 
hoped, Sir Stafford Northcote is prepared to deal with in that 
strenuous fashion which he ordinarily deprecates. He warned 
the Manchester Conservatives that the revenue of the country 
has lost some of its elasticity, that this loss may be productive 
of some inconvenience, and that this inconvenience must not be 
avoided by any expedients which are not really and thoroughly 
sound in principle. As it is clear from what follows that the 
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ia . . . 
unsound expedient is any halt in the policy of reducing the 
National Debt, the necessary inference seems to be that the 


balance between existing revenue and new expenditure may | 


have to be restored by additional taxation. If so, Sir Stafford 
Northcote will probably find that even a Conservative Minister 
may, at a pinch, be reduced to tunnelling. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT. 


T is not perhaps to be regretted that the Government will, | 
for another six weeks at least, be free from the necessity | 


of defending its foreign policy in Parliament. The steps it 
has just taken in Egypt require time for deliberation, for the 
accumulation of knowledge, and above all, for the settlement 
of a decisive and intelligible policy as to details. 
necessary for the Cabinet to explain not only its policy with 


reference to the Suez Canal, which is explicable, and will | 


not, we imagine, be assailed in the way which endangers 
Governments, but the precise relation which it conceives 
itself to hold towards the Egyptian Government. 
relation, as matters stand at present before the world, 
is not a little confused. It will be quite vain to say in 
Parliament what may possibly be said with truth in diplomatic 
correspondence, that the British Government stands to the 
Khedive merely in the relation of an intimate and in- 
fluential friend. Our Government has purchased nearly 
half the shares in a water-road across Egypt, which 
the Government of Egypt will never be allowed to shut: 
it possesses, we may rely on it, through English share- 
holders, a controlling influence on the remaining shares; and 
it will be regarded by all the world as responsible for manage- 
ment, for tariffs, and for rigidly careful maintenance of the 
way. This possession of itself makes its position in Egypt 
different from that of a mere friend, and it is strengthened by 
the recent intervention in Egyptian financial affairs. The 
Government has selected a Privy Councillor, recently 
holding a Ministerial office, to advise the Khedive on finan- 
cial matters,—to assume, in fact, though not in name, the 
office of financial “Resident,” that is, Envoy whose 
advice must be taken—and it has given him a large staff, 
every member of which has been selected from the Govern- 
ment Offices. Colonel Stokes, in particular, whom the 
public seems to have forgotten, is an officer who was the 


British Commissioner for the management of the mouths of | 


the Danube under the Treaty of Paris, and in that capacity 
transacted with remarkable tact and patience some most deli- 
cate and complicated diplomatic and financial business to 
the entire satisfaction of Lord Palmerston. The British 
Government is not accustomed to waste officers of that 
kind, and in selecting such a man they have given a 
proof that they are seriously interested not only in the 
improvement of Egyptian finance, but in knowing all about 
it. Mr. Cave has, of course, not gone out without the fullest 
assurances of support from the Khedive, and the fullest 
guarantees that he shall know everything ; and he will, there 
is no doubt, exercise for a time a sort of Visitatorial authority 
in the Egyptian Treasury. That position, irksome for any 


foreigner, will be humiliating for an agent of the British | 


Government, unless it is made effective, and if it is made 
effective, in what relative position does it leave the two 
Governments immediately concerned ¢ 


It is upon this point that inquiry in Parliament will cer- | 


tainly be pressed, and upon this point that Government must 
be prepared with an intelligible and decisive statement of its 
policy. A mere whittling-away of the significance of every 
step—a “minimising policy.” as the theologians call it, of 
which we regret to see some signs in the reports from the 
different capitals, will never content the country, which ex- 
pects a large and even dramatic course of action, and will 
certainly not be satisfied to hear that it has engaged in most 


serious affairs, accepted new responsibilities, and lost for a | 
time the friendship of France, in order that the most | 
powerful vassal of the Sultan may, if he likes, remain | 
A new catastrophe | 


for a little longer tolerably solvent. 
on ‘Change was not, of course, to be desired, but the 
British Government has not risked war or even diplo- 


matic “complications” to avoid the bankruptcy of another | 


considerable debtor. If it could interfere for the holders of 
“Evyptians,” it could interfere for the holders of Spanish 


Bonds, and its steady policy, especially after its Mexican ex- | 


perience, is not to interfere with an independent State for any 
Suc cause, 


- T } ° 7 , 2 
o: Lords, with all the Peers’ readiness to respect necessary 


It will be | 


That | 


That argument will not pass even in the House | 


| reticences ; and the Government, if it wants support in the 
Commons outside party lines, must state its course with a cer- 
tain audacity of frankness, Mr. Disraeli is quite equal to 
that task, if only his policy is decided ; but then, is it decided. 
and what is it? Will he adhere to the line which the 
country from the first announcement of the purchase 
understood him to be taking,—that England, with the 
consent of the Khedive, would assume and defend a Pro- 
_ tectorate of Egypt more or less formal, a Protectorate intended. 
if necessary, but only if necessary, to pass into sovereignty. 
Is Egypt in fact—to use words which Lord Derby, of all men, 
| thoroughly understands—to be as the Deccan, or Guzerat, or 
| Travancore, a State possessing complete autonomy, but with 
)no foreign policy, and indeed no hante politique of any kind, 
except that of the British Empire? If this is the policy 
adopted, it will be thoroughly understood and approved in 
England, but then it remains to make clear the method 
‘by which the consent of the Sultan and of Europe will be 
i secured to that arrangement. If, on the other hand, this is 
not the policy to be adopted, how much less close is the rela- 
| tion between the two Governments to be? Do we, for in- 
| stance, merely “ assure the independence of Egypt?” That is 
intelligible on paper, but what does it mean in fact? The 
Khedive is independent now of anybody but the Sultan, but 
then his dependence on the Sultan is one of the most embar- 
rassing facts of his situation. It will be the very first of the 
perplexing data laid before Mr. Cave. If dependepce meant 
only a fixed tribute, it would be manageable, but it covers a 
much more real authority than that of a first mortgagee. The 
Sultan can and does give the Khedive any order necessary to 
the general welfare of the Turkish Empire. He can and does 
order him to send up his contingent to any part of the Turkish 
dominion. He can, and he did the other day, in the Cretan 
‘matter, throw all Egyptian finance into confusion, by 
| ordering Egypt to send a fleet and an army to put down 
|a rebellion outside Egypt. He can and he does summon 
| the Khedive to visit him at Constantinople, where a Mussul- 
}man out of favour needs and must use an invisible panoply of 
;gold. He can and does exact enormous presents in addition 
'to the tribute, and finally. he can and does so employ his vague 
, authority as Suzerain that the Khedive, to protect himself. 
_is obliged to secure unusual information, and his expenditure of 
' secret-service money in Stamboul is believed to exceed the 
whole secret expenditure of many European Governments. 
A bat cannot fly in the Seraglio without recognition 
|of the fact in the Khedive’s palace. If this system is to con- 
| tinue, it must paralyse all serious effort at reform on lines such 
as Mr. Cave would propose ; and if it is not to continue. what 
is to be the substitute? What arrangement, in short, will 
, enable the Khedive to put his finances straight without danger 
| that Constantinople will make of his prosperity a pretext for 
new exactions? The Government will be obliged, we conceive. 
to explain these points, or by falling back on the *“ next-friend” 
‘theory, to create an impression that it has—while really doing 
‘a small thing which involves great responsibilities—taken 
| credit for doing a very large one securing advantages equal 
to the risks to be incurred. That the Tories will be ex- 
posed to attack from the Liberal party as a party is im- 
| probable, that party containing many men who hold that it 
is Egypt, and not Turkey, with which we are concerned; but 
| that they will have to defend themselves carefully and boldly 
is most certain, and to do this they must make their policy 
one the nation can appreciate. It is not likely that Mr. 
Bright, for instance, who addresses his constituents in January, 
will let them off very lightly; and quite certain that if their 
action is weak, if it does not attract the imagination as well 
'as conyince the judgment of the country, they will, after his 
speech, be pelted with a criticism which will encourage resist- 
ance from every foreign Court. It was the unanimity of the 
nation in its applause which struck the Continent, and that 
unanimity is never produced by assurances that a step, perhaps 
as important as any taken in modern times, is in reality, as 
the telegrams put it, only a“ precautionary financial operation.” 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
T is obvious that General Grant has not yet given up the 
idea of a Third Term, and we suspect that his new Mes- 


| sage will do a good deal to render that proposal, if not agree- 


able to the people of the United States, at least one the inad- 
missibility of which they will regret. It is not easy for 
Englishmen to enter into the deep-rooted prejudice regarding a 
third ter We are said, indeed, to be a people of very per- 
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sistent habits, and easily outraged by needless innovations, and 
the Poet-Laureate has described English freedom as ‘ broaden- 
ing slowly down from precedent to precedent.” Still, we sus- 
pect that we should not be so much influenced by a mere 
negative precedent,—by the accidental absence of any pre- 
zedent for renewing the Administration of the same Minister 
after a given number of terms,—as the American people 
are; and though we. do not feel any special admiration 
for the Administration of President Grant, who has proved 
himself even less enterprising as a statesman than we had 
anticipated, we should not be sorry if the Message which 
has just been delivered to Congress were to take such a hold of 
the country as to break down this particular superstition. 
Nothing can be idler than the suggestion that if once a third 
term be permitted, a Presidency for lite might be the result, unless, 
indeed, all that is meant is that if once a third term be permitted, 
other renewals might follow in the case of a particular Presi- 


lent whom the people trusted, till his Administration happened | 
to be ended by death or old age. Of course, that might be so, | 


ind why not? ‘The use of the renewal at stated intervals is 


not to interrupt an Administration with which the people are | 


satisfied, but to give them sufficient opportunities of terminating 
one with which they are not satisfied. For our own parts, if 
onr opinion were of any moment, we should certainly wish for 
an abler statesman and a keener antagonist of administrative 


jobs than General Grant ; but as it is by no means easy to find | 


any man sufficiently known and trusted by the people of the 
United States to promise a change for the better, we should 
not be sorry to see an end of that rather silly self-denying 


ordinance which appears to debar the people of the United | 


States from pleasing themselves for twelve years in succession, 
though they have no objection to pleasing themselves for eight. 
The passage in the Message which is probably intended to 





schools), President Grant’s proposal may awaken much more actin 
political passions. But we doubt if the Ultramontane pa 
is at all real enough in any State but New York to startle the 
American people out of their deep distrust of central authorit 
and their preference for keeping local affairs in local hands 
There is, moreover, one other difficulty which in Europe would 
be far more important than any we have named, but which is per 
haps, hardly so important in a half-developed society like that 
of many of the American States, as it would be here,—wo 
refer, of course, to the difficulty as to what “ religious, atheistic 
and pagan ” teaching is. President Grant’s proposed Constity. 
tional Amendment would be wrecked on that rock here, Pap. 
_liament would at once recognise that questions woul 
always be arising before the tribunals as to whether any 
particular teaching, as to the era of the Reformation 
say, or the conflict of Christianity with Paganism, or the 
old heathen Mythology was or was not religious teaching, If 
Paganism is to be banished from the schools, clearly anti. 
paganism must be banished also. Would not, then, any 
lesson on classical mythology, and certainly on the mythology 
of India, which assumed that those mythologies were all fables, 
| be contrary to the spirit of the Constitutional Amendment? 
| These difficulties, however, will probably make less impression 
|on the people of the United States, with whom popular educa. 
| tion is somewhat “in the rough,” than they would with us, 
And we suspect that the earlier considerations we have named 
| will have more to do with preventing the speedy adoption of 
| the proposed Constitutional Amendment than difficulties more 
| really intrinsic and insurmountable. 

The other important element in General Grant’s Message is 
the part which refers to Spain and Cuba, even the studied 
| moderation of which has perhaps a dangerous significance, 
| General Grant is careful to say that he does not see among the 


win popularity, and certainly well adapted to do so, is President Cuban insurgents any sign of such a Government as could be 
Grant’s recommendation to Congress to consider the advisability | recognised as belligerent, and careful also to express his 
of adopting a constitutional amendment establishing all over | sincere wish that Spain could herself put down the rebellion, 
the country free schools, irrespective of race, colour, nationality, | and so save the necessity of interference. But he has evidently 


or religion, forbidding the teaching therein of religious, 
atheistic, or pagan tenets, and prohibiting taxation for 
sectarian purposes. The effect of this amendment would be, 
of course, to tax very heavily throughout the United States 
all those who hold religious education to be of the essence of 
a proper schooling, since they would not be able to avail 
themselves for their children of the free schools for which they 
were taxed, and would be obliged to tax themselves still more 
heavily besides, in order to supply the kind of schools which 
they preferred. And it is precisely this incidental consequence 
of the suggested amendment which will render it very popular 
just now in the United States. The alarm about Romanism, 
which has almost exhausted itself on this side of the water, is 
just beginning on the other, and a proposal which in some States 
would put Romanism at a great disadvantage, and do a good 
deal, in the ease of the poor Irish, to foree the children into 
secular schools, would excite real interest and perhaps even 
enthusiasm throughout the Union. But we do not suppose, 
on that account, that it is at all certain to be carried. An 
American President often proposes changes which the people 
like to have proposed, and like him the better for proposing, 
and which yet are discussed for years without being matured, 
and are not unfrequently put aside in the end. It has been 
so as yet in relation to Civil-Service Reform, and it will, we 
faney, probably be so in this case, There are three considerable 
reasons which will affect all the States very powerfully, and 
a fourth which will affect most of them, against any hasty action 
in this matter. In the first place, there is the general indis- 
position in the United States to adopt Constitutional Amend- 
ments without the most urgent cause. The Constitution of the 
United States is a sort of Bible to the people, from which they 
are certainly unwilling to subtract, and to which they are almost 
equally unwilling to add, a single iota. Next, there is the very 
deeply-grained objection to any transference of a region of political 
activity over which the separate States have hitherto retained 
their control to the domain of fixed national law, in which the 
legislatures of the States are to have no voice. Thirdly, there is 
the strong distrust of over-government, and liking for laissez-faire, 
which showed itself in the various ingenious constitutional re- 
strictions on all legislative impulses, and which certainly 
will not act least powerfully on a subject on which men 
are so jealous of interference as the mode of educating their 
children. And lastly, in most of the States it will be felt that 
the influence of dangerous propogandist faiths, however remark- 
able, is not one which deeply affects the policy of those States. 
Tn New York, and perhaps in California (in relation to the Chinese 





/no hope of this, and he does not conceal his hopelessness, 
| Nor does he conceal from the people of the United States that 
the time may be very near when interference of some kind on the 


| part of foreign Governments must put an end to anarchy so 


| prolonged and so dangerous. “I shall feel it my duty,” he 
| says, “ should the hopes of a satisfactory adjustment, an early 
| restoration of peace, and the removal of future causes of 


| complaint be disappointed, to recommend to Congress, at 


fer not remote period during the present Session, 


what may then seem necessary.” Put this together with 
|the very marked and even spasmodic activity in the 
Navy Yards of the United States, and it sounds very like a 
serious and carefully-weighed intention to intervene before 
long, and to intervene authoritatively, in the affairs of Cuba, 
How far this part of the Message will add to the popularity 
which the Educational suggestion is likely to cause, it is not 
very easy to say. The people of the United States are not 
eager for new responsibilities in relation to the Negro race, 
and have a great dislike to any increase of the area of the 
Union by the annexation of islands which it will take a fleet 
to defend. Still they must see the grave disadvantages of 
letting matters drift in Cuba, and should the Spanish Government 
be irritated into taking the initiative, and declaring war on the 
United States, we imagine that General Grant’s third term 
would be tolerably- certain. Even Mr. Lincoln was averse t0 
swapping horses while crossing a stream, and to have a good 
soldier at the head of the Union during a war with Spain, 
would be a motive too powerful to give way even before the 
deep-rooted superstition as.to a third term. 





PRINCE BISMARCK ON DIPLOMATIC CRIMES. 


RINCE BISMARCK remarks that, in his double function of 
Chancellor of the German Empire and President of the 
Council of Prussian Ministers, he stands at the meeting-point of 
so many interests, that whenever anything goes wrong the 
German world is as sure to complain of him, as the farmer is t0 
complain of the weather when the state of the crops § 
not to his mind. We have no doubt that that is quite true, 
but then there is this difference between the cases,—the 
weather probably cannot help being what it is, while Prince 
Bismarck sometimes can. The weather cannot be unobtrusiv® 
when a gale is blowing; it cannot be mild and gentle whet 
snow-drifts are blocking up the roads. But Prince Bismar 
though he is no doubt blamed for a hundred things for which 
he is no more responsible than the weather is for the improv 
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dence of the farmers, certainly might, if he liked, blow a gale of 
wind less frequently than he does, and is not quite compelled to 
shower down his hail-stones on Germany or the Reichstag with 
the frequency, efficiency, and alarming thoroughness by which 
his interventions are distinguished. Take, for instance, these pro- 
osed alterations of the penal code. Prince Bismarck has vir- 
tually admitted that many of them,—those which more directly 
affect the freedom of the Press and individual liberty,—are not 
quite essential at the present moment ; that some of the pro- 
osed changes will bear further discussion and maturing ; that 
the promptness to strengthen authority was perhaps in advance 
of the urgency of the occasion. Well, then, in these cases, even 
if it was not exactly Prince Bismarck who sowed the wind, he 
might, if he had pleased, have prevented the sowing of that rather 
unseasonable crop, and so would have been the subject of a 
good deal less complaint recently than he actually has been. 
But there is a clause of the new penal code for which, no 
doubt, as he does not attempt to deny, he is personally and 


probably solely responsible,—the clause generally known as the | 
| with the chief who proposed it, and keep a great many of those 

| me os ° 7. 

| best fitted to excel in it from ever entering the service thus 


“Arnim clause.” This is a blow at all subordinates who dis- 
obey the Chancellor’s instructions, and is meant to make an 
«awful warning” of Count Arnim’s sins, real and supposed, 
so that there may be no danger of getting restive subordinates 
of the German Chancellerie for the future. Prince Bismarck 
could not take the responsibility of this clause more frankly 
on himself than he actually does. He could not, he says, as- 
sume the responsibility of filling the office of Chancellor of the 
Empire without having the penal law strengthened in its re- 
lation to offences of serious insubordination—doloser Unge- 
horsam—towards official superiors. He has been connected 
with the Department of Foreign Affairs for twenty-five years, 
and has directed it for thirteen, “‘and I declare,” he says, * that 
the clause of the Bill which relates to it is indispensable.” 
Well, all we can say is, that if Prince Bismarck so thinks, and 
is determined to force it through, he has chiefly himself to 
thank if the Germans complain of Prince Bismarck at every 
turn, just as farmers complain of the weather. To English 
eyes, a more capricious blast “ out of the blue” has never 
been blown than Prince Bismarck is pufling forth now by 
the arbitrary breath of his own mouth. He is making 
difficulties for himself, instead of removing them. He be- 
lieves so thoroughly in “blood and iron,” that he is always 
trying to make physical or semi-physical agencies do the work 
of moral; he hopes to beat down an ancient Church by 
brandishing violently, not exactly a newly-made, but a newly- 
acknowledged and newly-extended sceptre ; and now he proposes 
to restore the discipline of an organisation of the most delicate 
character by threatening his underlings with imprisonments 
and fines. He seems to us to have just as much chance of 
restoring discipline to the Diplomatic Service by getting a penal 
law against disobedient envoys or ambassadors, as the rhetorician 


of the nursery rhyme, who implores the stick to beat the dog, | 


that the dog may worry the cat, and the cat may catch the rat 
which eat the malt which lay in the house that Jack built, has 
of succeeding in his purpose of avenging that serious offence. 
Prince Bismarck may get the stick to beat his envoys with from 
an obedient Reichstag, but when he has got his stick, he will 
have to get his fire to stimulate it to do its work, and 
will find this as hard as to procure the stick itself. Why, 
just consider what he himself said on the subject. He 
said it was not high treason for an ambassador to shrug his 


shoulders, and declare there was no counting on the resolves | 


of the Chancellor, when he had been ordered to declare in the 
most positive way that he believed peace to be firmly estab- 
lished, No doubt Prince Bismarck is right. 
suppose for a moment that when it comes to imprisoning or 
fining an ambassador for so shrugging his shoulders and using 
doubtful language about the unfathomable purposes of his chief, 
it will be much easier to get a penal sentence against him than it 
would be to get one of high treason? Is he prepared to summon 
the French or English Secretaries for Foreign Affairs to give 
evidence against his own German Envoys before the Tribunals 
at Berlin? Is the Duc Decazes or Lord Derby to swear that 
on such and such a day, when interrogated by either of them as 
to the disposition of the German Government, the German 
Ambassador shrugged his shoulders, or threw a cadence into 
his voice which belied the sense of the words he pronounced / 
The proposal seems to us altogether childish. Prince 
Bismarck is trying to effect by semi-physical agencies the 
Work appropriate to exclusively moral agencies, and of course 
he will fail. Even if he could not only get his Arnim clause, 


bat could also get the evidence wanted for its enforcement, | 
and could get the Berlin Tribunals willingly to apply it, what 


And does he) 
; the Royal or Imperial person who wields the sceptre. And 


would he have effected, except the shaming of his subordi- 
nates, and making them feel that they were being driven by 
threats and penalties, instead of compelled by the noble tradi- 
tions and high moral obligations of an honourable office? De 
what you will, the duties of a diplomatist are indefinable, and 
without the true spirit penetrating them, will be badly and 
inefficiently done; and you might as well hope to persuade 
wives to love their husbands by proposing a clause which 
would fine and imprison any of them who were deficient in 
such love, as persuade diplomatists to throw into their work 
that zeal and delicacy of appreciation which it really requires 
by holding over them this portentous rod in case of failure. 
Indeed, as this is expressly a class-punishment devised for a 
special service, and therefore specially derogatory to that ser- 
vice, the effect of it would be worse than the effect of any 
law to punish want of love in a wife—which would, of course, 


be simply a dead-letter. The ‘Arnim clause’ passed into a 


\law would be a defamation of the order of men to whom 


it applied,—-would disgust a good many of the most fastidious 


distinguished by a special bad-service mark. Prince Bismarck 
| never showed that excessive and often mistaken, though in some 
| conspicuous instances, very just, preference for the use of physical 
| rather than moral agencies in politics, which has marked his 
| career, more conspicuously than in his advocacy of this clause, 
| If he were ever to turn his attention to the regeneration of 
| art, we suppose we should have him asking the Reichsrath to 
visit defective ‘atmosphere’ with a fine, and crude colouring 
with penal incarceration. 

The true and only remedy for inadequate obedience to 
| instructions in the Diplomatic, or indeed any other, service, 
| except the Military or Naval services, is simple recall,—and 
this for the very obvious reason we have already assigned, 
that disobedience in all other services, except the Military 
and Naval, is quite possible, as Prince Bismarck shows, 
without any overt act, wherefore of course the remedy 
must be applicable without trying to prove any overt 
act. You might almost as well propose to compel the 
repartee and humour of a salon to flow in given channels 
by appeals to the authority of the law, as keep the loyalty of 
| the Diplomatic Service free from reproach by the same means. 
If an Ambassador or Envoy does not appear to carry out in 
| the proper spirit the tenor of his instructions, he should at 
}once be recalled; and if he betrays the same shortcomings 
| again, he should be dismissed from the service. For such acts of 





authority no formal excuse is needed, and we cannot conceive 
what further power Prince Bismarck could have, which would not 
injure instead of aiding him in his object. We suspect, indeed, 
that this clumsy appeal to a penal code to do what a penal 
| code could no more effect than it could create a literature or 
| develope a cultus, must be due to a certain amount of restless- 
| hess at the supervision exercised over the Chancellor’s discretion 
| in relation to the Diplomatic Service by the Emperor himself. 
| Possibly Prince Bismark does feel that he cannot easily apply, 
,at any early stage in the matter, the legitimate remedy 
for unfaithfulness to instructions,—recall,—because the 
| Emperor is not so easy to convince as he himself is 
that such unfaithfulness has been real. If that be 
really so, Prince Bismarck has got a grievance, and we 
should recommend him to get it remedied in the righi 
quarter. It is really a misfortune when the responsible head 
of the Foreign Department is embarrassed by a judgment so 
much inferior to his own in opportunities of judgment, though 
it may be superior to it in other and minor respects, as that of 


strong-willed men who are curbed when they know that they 


| ought to have free discretion, are very apt to make up for their 


deficiency of power in the early stages, by the exercise of vin- 


dictiveness in the later. But after all, this is childish folly. 


The danger to the State is not lest diplomatists who do 


their duty badly should be insufficiently punished when their 
sins are proved, but lest they should be employed at all after 
their sins are suspected on evidence sufficiently good to render 
their employment a great risk, though it may fall far short of 
that which would be needed to prove any case against them. 
It is in the earliest stages of insubordination, not in the latest, 
that the mischief is certain to be done. It is there, therefore, 
that the remedy should be applicable. And Prince Bismarck 
is making the great mistake of asking for a remedy quite 
inapplicable in the dangerous germinal stages of the disease, 
—a remedy, moreover, which will severely aggravate the 
ailment, by filling the minds of the service he is trying to 
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regenerate with annoyance and humiliation, instead of stimulat- | does not recognise this elementary maxim, but in his 
ing it to prompt fidelity by delicate appreciation and high | speech on his immediate reason for resignation he avows that 


Prince Bismarck is guilty of the old blunder which | he does not see it. It appears that the English regulation 


rewards, 
for slaughtering all cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia does 


/@sop exposed in the fable, when ‘he showed how the wind | 
strove in vain to drag the cloak away from the forlorn | not extend to Ireland. It is very doubtful whether the regu. 


traveller, while the sun succeeded in a moment in inducing | lation does not do more injury to the country than it affords 
him voluntarily to throw off the encumbrance. Penal laws | protection, for it diminishes the imported supply of cattle, and 
will not threaten diplomatists into zeal, but a little sunny | could probably be superseded advantageously by a system of 
appreciation, a little warmth of generosity, would soon win|secluding the suspected herds. And it is certain that the 
them into discarding the artifices beneath which they hide their | Irish will not endure the plan, and would imperil any Govern. 
talents from the official storm they fear. ‘ment which carried it into execution, and thus, as they 
= <5 AGE ' argue, treated Ireland as if it were a foreign country, The 

| British farmers, however, are very wroth with the Irish exemp- 


MR. CLARE SEWELL READ. | tion, and being convinced that slaughter is the only effectual 
\ R. C. S. READ’S resignation illustrates at once the merits method of prevention, and that it acts as a protective duty on 
4 and defects of his character as a politician, and one of behalf of their beasts, they besiege the Privy Council with 
the permanent difficulties with which every British Govern-|/ complaints. Mr. Read, seeing only the farmers’ side 


of the question, remonstrated strongly with the Duke 
'of Richmond on their behalf, and when his remonstrance 
was disregarded, placed his resignation in Mr. Disraeli’s 
hands, He was induced, however, by Sir Stafford North. 
|cote’s intervention, and by a vague promise “that some- 
|thing should be done about Trish cattle,” to withdraw it for a 
time. Nothing, however, was done. On the contrary, pro- 
fessor Fergusson, of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 


ment has to contend. It is very hard under our system fora 
Premier to obtain the full assistance of a representative man. 
A Member of Parliament may obtain such a mastery of one 
particular subject, be it municipal government, or liquor-legisla- 
tion, or county administration, or factory improvement, or re- 
cruiting, or naval construction, that a whole class interested in 
his question cries for him as its representative, and the whole 
country wonders why the Premier seems reluctant to select for 
office such “ a source of strength to his Administration.” The | Council, reported that Irish pleuro-pneumonia “ was all fiddle- 
Premier usually excuses himself by a platitude about “ old | de-dee,” and even insinuated—horror of horrors—that in Norfolk 
claims” and “ party difficulties,” and the small amount of free- | the disease was caused by the dirty mode of littering, and Mr. 
will left to any British ruler, but his inner reason all the while | Clare Read could contain himself no longer. For an official to 
very often is that he wants a Minister, a man who can serve | defend Ireland was bad enough, but to attack Norfolk! It was 
the State, and not a representative-—a man who only serves a ‘too much. He denounced that report as an insult to Nor- 
class. It was thought, when Mr. Disraeli. breaking through folk, and receiving another rebuff from the Premier, decided 
some traditions and many prejudices, placed the nominee of the that the Government was * neglecting the claims of the agri- 
tenantry of South Norfolk in his Ministry as Secretary to the cultural interest,” and especially of the stockholders, and once 
Local Government Board, that he had made a great success, | more sent in his resignation, which was this time accepted. His 
A tenant-farmer himself, Mr. Read was the chosen repre-| £1,500 a year was, he says, very valuable to him, a tenant- 
sentative of tenant-farmers; he thoroughly understood their | farmer of 600 acres ; but he could do no less, and he sought 
grievances, he could explain their inarticulate wants, and he | from his auditory the sympathy and applause which the 
had, in an unusual degree for his position, the ear of the | Government refused, but which were most cordially rendered 
House of Commons. It was supposed that he would do any by the farmers. We render them, too, most heartily to Mr. 
business entrusted to him unusually well, and that he| Read, Member for South Norfolk, but with the reserve that 
would supply a link, often wanted, between the great body | he must consent in future to adorn that position, and not 
of county electors and a Cabinet too exclusively composed | again accept a Ministerial office. He is clearly a credit to his 
of county squires, We do not know that any of these | order, and should continue in it. He is an honour to South 
popular expectations were falsified by the event. Mr.! Norfolk.—but he was meant for South Norfolk, and not for 
Read has not lost in any degree the confidence of the; mankind. A man who, being in a Ministry, can deliberately 
farmers, He has, as is evident from his speech to the Farmers’| believe and avow that the interests of a small section 
Club on Tuesday, represented their views at head-quarters| of a mere class, though an important class, are in 
with only too much pertinacity and straightforwardness. He|his mind to be considered before the general interests 
has not been accused of any mismanagement in his depart-| of the country—which are, of course, involved, in_ his 
mental affairs. But still he has failed, and no one who reads | judgment, in the success of a Tory Ministry—is disqualified 
his explanatory speech to a sympathising audience can doubt | by incurable narrowness of view for Ministerial work. He 
that Mr. Disraeli was right in reluctantly accepting his resig- | may be utterly honest and unusually disinterested, but he is 
nation. | bornd beyond the limit allowed even in this country to its 
Mr. C. 8. Read, it is evident, was too representative a man for | statesmen. English politicians are permitted to be parochial, 

a successful Secretary to a Department. He could not raise | but English opinion draws the line at the parish. The cattle- 
himself from the servant of the tenant-farmers to the servant | yard is too small a field even for their notion of wide vision. 
of the State. The difficulties of a Government which has/| Even if Mr. Read is right in his advocacy of slaughter, the 
always to seek not the absolutely best course. but the best course | question is not one on which a Ministry should be abandoned; 
possible under the circumstances, to reconcile jarring views./ and if, as is actually the case, experts differ till a Cabinet of 
and induce conflicting powers to abate something of their | farm-owners will not act, and a great cattle-breeder like 
irreconcilable pretensions, never impressed him half as much as the Duke of Richmond refuses restriction, the narrowness 
the grievances of the class to which, in his own conception of | of view which can throw up office on such a ground passes 
his duty, he owed his first allegiance. Te failed to help in| belief. Mr. Read may urge that he stands pledged to the 
furthering the Agricultural Holdings Bill,not because it was bad, | tenant-farmers, but that excuse is insufficient. In Parliament 
but because it was, for the interests of the class he represented, | he represents South Norfolk, not its stockholders, and in the 
so hopelessly insufficient. He protested against the inadequacy | Ministry all Englishmen and not cattle-dealers only. Indeed, 
of the relief offered to tenant-farmers in the matter of local | he himself in another mood would repudiate his own excuse. Is 
taxation, and openly differed with his colleagues as to the | it he, most independent, not to say self-willed, of representatives, 
claims of the Malt Tax on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | who upholds the mandat impératif, the obligation of the Member 
In all these things Mr. Read was utterly frank, upright, | to obey orders on every point, and even extends it from the 
and consistent, but in them all he, pro tanto, weakened | Member to the Minister? Suppose his theory a little extended, 
the Government, which, in joining it, he had accepted,|and Mr. Cross to resign because Lancashire industry was not 
and which it was his duty to make strong. Of course, |“ protected,” and Sir Stafford Northcote because Government 
there are points of honour and even policy upon which did not appoint special Inspectors for South Devons, and Lord 
it is the duty of any Minister to protest, and if his pro-| John Manners because Rutlandshire has no borough Member, 
test is disregarded, to resign ; but those points should always and Mr. Ward Hunt because—no, we cannot conceive of his 
be such as affect the interests or character of the nation, not | resignation as a mistake—and Mr. Hardy because there is to be 
the interests or influence of a class, They can seldom arise | an inquiry into University Reform, what would be the result 
on Administrative details, and they can never arise from, upon English Administration ? Mr. Read’s excuse is one which 
a mere belief that a certain class ought to have some could suffice only to a mind deficient in proportion, unable to 
weigh the comparative value to the country of a good Govern- 


more. The statesman must govern aJl in the interests, 
of all, not merely represent a part. Mr, Read not only; ment, as he considers it, and a risk of loss to one par- 
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ticular manufacturing interest. We regret his failure greatly, 
for his appointment was a breach in a caste-wall which im- 
peratively requires to be thrown down, but Mr. Read in his 
own speech has sufficiently accounted for and justified it. 
Like so many representative men, he has been unable to rise 
above representation, or to remember that every class, however 
annoyed, still owes its best services to the welfare of the 
whole State. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE ON THE ARMY. 

VHE inability to make a good speech which has marked all 
| the members of the House of Hanover extends to the 
Duke of Cambridge, and adds a good deal to the importance 
of his speeches. We may be sure that he is not speaking 
because he wants to speak. Speaking is an embarrassment to 
him, and in defect of oratorical power, he falls back upon a 
conversational simplicity which sometimes recalls irresistibly 
the memory of George III. ‘ What, what!” he seems to be 
saying to himself, “not men enough,—must have men 
enough; pay ‘em better—then have men enough.” This 
habit of colloquialism has, however, the advantage that 
the Duke is always intelligible, and as he really knows 
the Army, and something of foreign politics, his advice 
is worth attention apart from any consideration of his personal 
and official rank. He was clear enough in his utterance at the 
Fishmongers’ Dinner on Thursday night,—unpleasantly clear, 
perhaps. He said in so many words that “a warlike state of 
affairs might arise before we were many weeks older ;” that 
“it was really so serious 
mander-in-Chief to speak out; that we must go on with our 
military reforms; that the principal want was men ; and that 
to obtain men, we must grant more money. Nothing, so far 
as it went, could be more definite. Ife disclaimed the faintest 
idea of resorting to Conscription. A conscription for garrison- 
service in Asia was, he acknowledged, impossible, and even if 
possible, not desirable, and the utmost that could be done in 
that direction was to retain the law which authorises a ballot 
for the Militia. But conscription being unsuited to our cir- 


oN 


cumstances and our institutions, it is all the more necessary to | 
. } 


induce men to join the Army, and he asked with urgency and 
reiteration permission to offer better terms. Every great 
employer was paying more to attract men, and so also must the 
State 
1) 4 we 


It was all very sensible, and quite true, and the only criti- | 


cism we have to offer is that it was all, or almost all, super- 
fluous. His Royal Highness, like most Royal Highnesses, fails 
to see precisely where the shoe pinches. Nobody denies that if 
we want a larger Army, we must pay our soldiers more. 
possibly much more. Nobody seriously resists the proposal 
for such payment. We do not hesitate to say that if men in 
whom the country had confidence on pecuniary subjects—say, 
for example, Mr. Disraeli, Sir 8. Northcote, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr, Forster—all said deliberately that another million 
must be given in direct wages or the Army could not be 
kept up, the country would unseat almost any Member who 
refused the money. The cause of resistance is not miserliness, 
or even pecuniary caution, but a profound distrust in the 
straightforwardness of the Army chiefs, a profound doubt 
whether they are really seeking the end they say they ave in 
search of. Are they wanting a strong Army, or a more com- 
fortable Military Club? That is the unspoken suspicion at 
the bottom of everything. People read praises of the Anny 
every day, its devotion, and its self-denial ; but whenever the 
slightest improvement is made, they see every officer in the 
Service raging for “ compensations ” and * grants” and * pen- 
sions,” and in short, cash under every denomination. They 
see heroes with £10,000 a year grasping the extra price of 
commissions, and naturally say, * This profession cares first of 
all for money.’ The Duke of Cambridge says he wants money 
for the men, but he does not say how much money, or how 
many men for how much money, or how he proposes to ensure 
the payment of the money to men and not to officers. If we 
give him two millions more, will he guarantee a permanent 
force of 100,000 Regulars at home and efficient? If 
not, how much army will he guarantee ? Will the money 
go as hitherto it always has gone, without an Army, 
to show in return? We have been increasing and in- 


} 


| 


creasing military grants, and still we have not a sufficient 
Amy, and desertion is more frequent than ever; and the 
Commander-in-Chief, with war in the near horizon, as he be- 
» 18 compelled to ask at the Fishmongers’ for more wages 
Has he any clear idea in his mind of the 


| 
lieves 
to attract recruits. | 
{ 


| 
matter” as to compel the Com- 


| or with his signature, to be his production. 


2 


| wages that will bring and keep the recruits? Of course we 
, all know that if we offer a pound a week and “all found” to 
privates, and double that to non-commissioned officers, and 
\liberty to resign, such as oflicers have whenever service 
is not pressing, we shall have all the men we want, and per- 
haps more, and desertion will be as infrequent as cowardice in 
the field. But that order would mean an addition of 
| £4,000,000 to the Estimates, and as the Duke is not thinking 
of anything so extreme, what is the offer which he believes 


| will be sufficient? Why does he not say out what he 
vould like to do, and what it would cost, and let 
the nation judge? He is not a Minister. He is not 


disgraced by a War Minister saying he cannot accede to 
such a proposal. Why does he not utter his counsel of per- 
fection, let all men his ideal, and then leave the 
|nation to act on its own responsibility? Because “ people 
would be frightened, and the newspapers would make a 
'row’’ Nonsense. The people would be only too glad to 
| know the worst, and the journalists only too happy to have 
a definite proposal to discuss, and to serve as a basis for com- 
| promises. Nobody really hates or despises anybody for wanting 
| his special department to be made ideally perfect. At worst, 
| he is only set down as slightly fanatical. Neither nation nor 
journalists would be bound to accept the Commander-in-Chief's 
proposals under penalty of a change of Government, and both 
would begin a discussion which in the end would mature the 
very opinion his Royal Highness wants to form. The nation. 
that is, would make up its mind that the pay of a private soldier 
' must be so much, and that its establishments must be regulated 
upon that datum. 
| There is another subject upon which, if the nation is to be 
called on for more money, the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
old-world clique who upon so many points mislead him. 
must make up their minds to speak out. Why does he 
treat all notion of heavy savings as so impossible? He 
jmay be perfectly rizht—we believe he is right thus far. 
that quick savings are impossible — but he should show 
that he is right, and not put forward statements about the 
cost of the “ Woolwich Infants” as if they accounted for the 
expenditure of fifteen millions. The country believes—erro- 
neously, we fear—that there is huge waste in the Army, and 
| that belief must be corrected, if the nation is to respond with 
any cordiality to the demand for more. What stops the Com- 
| mander-in-Chief from contributing his mite to the explanation, 
and saying frankly why, in a military point of view, the 
| British Army requires such heaps of Generals ex retraite, and 
Colonels without regiments, and half-pay officers, and people of 
| all sorts whom Frederick William of Germany—surely a soldier 
‘to the bone—would send to live on £50 a year without the 
faintest compunction. Fiye-sixths of the expenditure could pro- 
bably be justified, but it needs, when more money is asked, bold 
}and general explanation, and explanation from a non-Minis- 
terial point of view. Nobody expects from the Duke of Cam- 
bridge an original or a striking reorganisation of the British 
Army, but he has a plan and an ideal in his mind, and it is 
probably a sensible one, and it is the greatest mistake not to 
put it frankly before the world. If he is afraid of a speech. 
let him try a pamphlet, which everybody will know, without 
If the nation is 
taken into the Horse Guards’ confidence, there will be no stint 
in the supplies; but it cannot be decoyed into grants, even though 
apprehensive that they are necessary for its safety. 


see 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

HERE has been a brisk contention waged for some time 
through the columns of the Pal/ Mall Gazette as to the 
character and standing of the Scottish Universities. The 
dispute had its origin in a depreciatory comment, inserted by 
the Pal! Mall, upon the opening lecture for the present session. 
delivered by the eccentric enthusiast who fills the Greek Chair 
in Edinburgh. The sting of the criticism was put forth in 
the allegation that the discourse was addressed to lads of 
fourteen, by whom it could not possibly be understood. This 
statement was repeated with a “ damnable iteration ” which 
showed that the author conceited himself upon having planted 
a successful blow, and it was used as a foundation whereon to 
rear a charge that the Scottish Universities are really 
little more than respectable upper schools. It was not 
in human nature, least of all in human nature accord- 
ing to the characteristic Scottish type, to endure with 
patience such an accusation. Professor Blackie is like Sir 
Walter Scott’s Fergus Maclvor, “ the last man to cry barley in 
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» bruilzie,” or rather, he resembles Dr. John Brown’s famous 
dog, ‘ Rab,” who “ couldna get eneuch o’ fechtin ;” and accord- 
ingly he leapt at once into the arena, gaily returning blow for 
blow with a wonderful nimbleness and dexterity, As the con- 
troversy waxed, however, it seems to have struck some of his 
colleagues that something more was needed for an efficient de- 
fence than his versatility and courage could supply; and so 
Professor Ramsay, of Glasgow, a more staid and a_heavier- 
panoplied man, stepped forward to challenge a share in the 
ancounter. He has been, we dare say, abundantly gratified 
by the measure of success he achieved. The controversy all 
through has been amusing. It might be properly described, 
in vernacular language, as the old woman in Dr. Guthrie’s 
story described the sermons of her favourite clergyman, as at 
opee “edifyen and diverting.” It may be worth while to 
ascertain and declare the truth of the whole matter. 

No one, we suspect, can fairly harbour any doubt that the 
outspoken statement in the Pall Mal/—which, however, we 
have phrased more bluntly than the critic chose to put it—has, 
at bottom, considerable reason in it. We dispute the idea } 
that it is mere English prejudice which begets the disposition | 
£0 pooh-pooh the capabilities and attainments and products of 
the higher learning in Scotland. No doubt many of the | 
proofs which are eagerly fastened upon, and readily cited, in | 
support of this idea are utterly inept. There have been 
Aberdeen men—a great succession of them during Mr. Fuller’s 
time—who have gone to Cambridge, and have stood very high | 
in the Honour lists; but they are not men, as it is generally 
supposed they are, who have passed their full curriculum at | 
Aberdeen ; they are only men who, in the earlie: part of | 
their course, have disclosed the possession of those “ preg- | 
nant parts,” of which Mr. Forster lately spoke at Edinburgh, | 
which fit them for eminence. And so of the Glasgow 
students who go up to Oxford on the Snell foundation. 
They are not, as we understand it, men who have got all the 
advantage that Glasgow can give them, and who go to Oxford 
for more, but men in whom there has been discerned the capa- 
bility of winning in fair fight those rich rewards Oxford has in 
her gift, which so far surpass what any Scottish University 
can boast. That there is nothing dishonourable in this, every 
true Scot will strenuously maintain, and as we think, may | 
maintain with justice. We go farther, for we acknowledge 
that, whatever the advantages to be derived in respect of cer- 
tain special studies from attendance at the great Universities of 
England, those of Scotland are fashioned upon a truer and 
more generous idea; that their whole system is ordered upon a 


plan which is at once more conformable to ancient usage and better | 


° is P 
adapted to modern needs,—one which, honestly pursued, gives | incompetent, or hopelessly dull and ineffective ; but the student 


2 more varied, nutritive, and (in a sense) perfect culture than 
the other even pretends to give. The “note” of the English 
system is this, that only through the shadows of the Academy 
and by the vestibule of the Schools can the student approach 
the higher problems of life and mind, the outcome of 
2 training which is, in the main, devoted to philology, 
mathematics being reckoned sufficient for the equipment of a 
cultivated man. The “note” of the other is that to compass 
the true end of a liberal education, the mind must be informed, 
while the reason is at the same time strengthened ; that both 
these processes must be carried on simultaneously ; and that 
for this purpose separate places should be given to those 


studies the sole and avowed end of which is to brace the think- | 
ing faculties, and to those the principal end of which is to | 


“ommunieate systematic and varied information. We cannot 
Joubt that here the Scottish people have somehow got hold of 
the riper, wiser, and more commanding theory. 
whether it is possible, out of the unity characteristic of a classical 
training, even such as that of Oxford, to evolve all the elements 
a true, full, sound, and appropriate University tuition. But if 
he Scottish theory be good, what of its fulfilment ? A shocking 
iserepancy is here revealed. The practice is not at all com- 
mensurate with the idea, and it fails mainly because the 
material to work upon is not forthcoming. 
Ramsay gives a flat contradiction to the impeachment charged 
im and his fellows,—that they tutor boys rather than 
and so far as statistics go, there are reason and 








‘ate men; 

in his counter-representation, He declares that the 
age age of his class (he teaches Latin in the Glasgow Uni- 
versity) is nineteen. But he shows that there are a good many 
lads of fourteen, and he proves that the nineteen-years-old pupils 
less advanced and, in a sense. far more troublesome than those 
ire fourteen. Suppose any intelligent stranger to look in upon 
unior class at their exercises, dare he say that the exhibi- 


om would be worthy of those who boast of having George 
: e worthy of those 0 : g g 





/compel the secondary schools to work up to it. 


We doubt | 


Professor | 


founder of the house, the son 
possessed in a high degree the genius, for in him it was some 


i 
Buchanan and Arthur Johnstone as their countrymen ? We 
should think not, the reason being that the oldest men are 
generally the worst prepared. Those who come young haye 
been devoted to learning from the start ; those who come late 
have had to fight their own way, and generally come go yp. 
prepared that they profit very little. There is a certain 
element of puerility and dwarfishness in the attendance at the 
Scottish Universities,—smooth-cheeked youths who have on] 
quitted of very recent years the delights of marbles and peg-top 
being enrolled in the studentship ; and there is a corresponding 
puerility in the tuition,—a necessity caused, strange to say, b 
the backwardness of the older pupils who make their appeare 
ance, These men, who, in one sense, are the very glory of the 
Scottish Universities, in another sense constitute their shame 
and opprobrium, Without them, the Universities would not 
be what they are,—as means for diffusing a measure of culture 
throughout the general community. With them, the Uni. 


_Versities are hampered and dragged down in a very objection. 
| able way. 


oo” 


What is the remedy? A stiffentrance-examination, most pede 
ple are likely to say. Well, no doubt that would be in so far 
an effectual safeguard against the present degradation of the Pro. 
fessors, who—let them talk as they will—really find themselves 
forced, in order to do their duty to their pupils, to stoop low 
enough for schoolmaster’s drudgery. And we do not doubt that 
a matriculation-test of a moderately-high character would have 
the effect of sending away many candidates who are now 
graciously received (upon payment of the fee), and who go 
through the whole curriculum without any profit, beyond what 
clings to any man in Scotland who can allege that he has been 
“ college-bred.” Yet a strict entrance examination, good and 
proper though it be, will not do alone. At present there is 
an arrangement which goes so far to serve the purpose. Is 
it not the case that any boy who can read such common books 
as * Xenophon” or “ /Esop” is entitled to skip a year of his 
course, and to make entrance at once into the second class? 


| Is it not the case that all the Edinburgh High-School and 


Academy boys do take this leap without the slightest sense of 
difliculty or of hazard, and that they are tempted to look down 
upon their seniors who have failed,—these men being, for the 
most part, the patient plodders of whom Scotland has furnished 
so many bright examples? An entrance-examination may be 
had, and if the Universities choose to set a standard, they can 
But some- 
thing more than an entrance-examination is necessary, At 
present, every Professor has an absolute monopoly in teach- 
ing the special subject assigned to him. He may be effete, 


has no choice,—attendance upon his prelections is a necessity. 
To remedy this, scope must be found for the play of competition. 
Might this not be provided for by a recognition of the right, 
that once belonged to every graduate, to set up as a teacher? 


| This old privilege ought to be revived, and to be turned to 


new account. Let there be established in the Scottish Uni- 
versities the right to teach of all the Graduates who wish 
—eall them Privatim Docentes, if you will, only take care 80 
to provide for the Professor as that no special Privatim Docens 


|shall run away with all the fees—and we confidently predict 


a new lease of life to the Scottish Universities, and a new 
example to their English rivals. 


THE LANDLORD OF NEW YORK. 

FYI carcer of Mr. W. B. Astor, the American millionaire who 

died at New York on 24th November, deserves more than 4 
passing word. He was believed to be, perhaps erroneously, the 
greatest capitalist in America, and he certainly was, in the whole 
world, the supreme example of a special type of rich men, those 
who may be called beaver-capitalists,—men who, possessed of un- 
usual means, care nothing for speculation or for business it 
the usual sense of the term, nothing for splendour, and 
nothing for political power, but pass quiet lives, almost in se- 
clusion, in the patient and usually successful endeavour to increase 
and secure their fortunes. The late Mr. Thornton, whose death 
affected an English Budget, was one of these men; and Mr. Brown, 
the Liverpool shipowner, another; but neither of them offered 
so perfect a specimen of the genus as the late representative 
of “the Astors.” He was the second in succession of a family 
of money-getters, who, but for an accident, might have attaine 
wealth unequalled in modern history. John Jacob Astor, the 
of a German butcher of Waldorf, 
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fing more than the mere capacity, for rapidly making money. | lations in the safest investments he could find. 
He landed in 1782 in New York at nineteen with five pounds 'Speculated or dealt on ‘Change, or went in for grand coups 
in his pocket, and seven flutes for luggage, intending, it is be- but steadily added house to house and share to share, work- 
jieved, to deal in musical instruments, but became apprentice | ing all the while as if he had still his bread to make. His 
to a Quaker furrier, set up speedily for himself, and without any office was as large as that of any great contractor, and he 
special luck—without marrying his master’s daughter, or in- | superintended it himself, going down every day when in town te 
heriting a great legacy—accumulated before he was forty, by | business, and keeping all under him at work. He paid well, and 
dealing in furs and by some successful shipping speculations, he must have had some judgment in men, for he was well served, 
about a quarter of a million sterling. This was an immense | and had the art of inducing his agents to give up their whol 
fortune in those days, more than a million would be now, lives to his service. He had, too, a certain fidelity to his work 
but it was only a beginning to Mr. Astor’s accumulations. He | and to the estate, and, we believe, put a clause in his leases under 
commenced investing his money on a plan which had the advan- | which he alone should undertake all repairs,—a branch of work 
tage of being absolutely secure, and of affording 2 chance of im- involving excessive labour and no profit. It is probable that 
mense profit, if he could only wait. He had a profound belief | while he adhered steadfastly to his own plan of life, and watched 
that New York would grow in no long time into a London, or would | his fortune accumulating, he was a weary man, who thought life 
become at all events an immense as well as a wealthy city, and | had very little to give, and had something of a dislike for the 
he bought land on the island very cheap, at what seemed to less | wealth which had made him such a name. He seemed to be 
convinced observers preposterous distances from the centres of | governed, possibly from habit, by a sense of duty to the estate 
pusiness, and began erecting large and attractive houses on his which he had watched so long,—by a feeling that to diminish it, 
estates. As the city spread, they sold and let well, and still | even for great objects, would be in some sense a moral wrong. 
continuing his business as a furrier, and speculating heavily | It may even be surmised that he was conscious of this feeling, and 
in ships and pianofortes, he invested all his profits in more | a little ashamed of it, broader ideas flitting occasionally before 
and more acres, and more and more houses, till when he died, | his mind. There is something to our ears exeusatory in his fre- 
in 1848, at the age of eighty-five, it was found that his estate | quent remark that his wealth brought him nothing but a main- 
required as much management as a first-class business, and tenance and a daily round of work, and the burdensome reputa- 
that his only efficient son, the other one being insane, had in- | tion of being the richest man in the Union. Nevertheless, he 
herited a fortune of £4,000,000 sterling. Larger fortunes than | never intermitted his toil, but from 1860 to 1873 increased his 
this are believed to exist in the United States to-day, but in 1848 | buildings, till he was popularly described as ‘‘the Landlord of New 
this was probably the largest, and certainly the largest safely in- | York,” and was possessed of a fortune which the Tribune says is 
vested in real estate, and beyond any fluctuations except those | variously estimated, but may reach £10,000,000 sterling. We have 
incidental to the prosperity of the country. The German | heard it estimated, not by vulgar rumours, but by grave capital- 
butcher’s- boy who at seventeen, long before emigration had be- | ists who had an interest in knowing the truth, at a very mucl 
come a habit, had the nerve to decide on emigration to a new larger sum; but vast as the transactions of W. B. Astor were 
world, and to wait two years in England en route merely to learn | Wall Street is shrewd, and the Tribune's estimate is likely to be 
its language, had in one life-time made himself the richest citizen | found, when the property is valued for the succession, the terms 
of his adopted country. He intended to have been much more. | of which are still unknown, very near the truth. Jacob H. Astox 
There was ambition as well as power in the man, he had a passion | certainly left £4,000,000, most of it producing more than six per 
for wealth as a conquest as well as a possession, and he struck outa | cent., and allowing even £40,000 a year for expenditure and 
scheme for founding a Fur capital in Oregon, to be called ‘‘ Astoria,” | management charges, the savings of twenty-seven years under 
monopolising the furs of the North and the Far West, and | such management as Mr. William Astor's, added to the original 
developing a trade between the United States and Asia through | fortune, cannot amount to much less than ten millions, and may 
the Pacific Slope, which, but for the war with England of 1812, prove to be much more. It is to be observed, however, that the 
would, he firmly believed, have made him ‘the richest man that | houses will be valued at a period of unusual depreciation. Lf the 
ever lived in the world.” The scheme was abandoned in conse- | amount we have stated should be realised, Mr. Astor’s fortune 
quence of the war, and never resumed; but Mr. Astor never lost | was one of the largest ever at the disposal of a single man, un- 
faith in it, and looked back on it to the end of his days as | fettered by the responsibilities of a House like the Rothschilds, 
regretfully as Napoleon looked back on his expedition to Egypt, | or by scttlements such as reduce the London Dukes to life- 
and the wretched little Englishman who “ stopped his true career.” | tenancies. 
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He would, there can be little doubt, had he succeeded, have held We rather wonder why one feels a slight contempt fox 
in his hands all the furs from the Far West, then a main source 

of supply, especially for beaver, and might have saved a million 
a year for thirty years. He turned aside, however, and thence- 
forward adhered firmly to investments in land. 

The William B. Astor who inherited all this wealth had none 
of his father’s daring genius for money-making, but he had, 
nevertheless, a quietly persistent desire to continue accumulating. 
He was fifty-six when he succeeded, he had been trained to watch 


career like this,—a contempt deepencd rather than lessened by 
the charm which very great wealth, like very great power ir 
any other shape, has for the imagination. Tried by all rules 
William Astor was a very excellent citizen. Tried by the rules 
of political economy, he was a most excellent citizen,—a man who, 
instead of wasting wealth upon himself, or hoarding it unused, oF 
pauperising his neighbours by lavish gifts, employed it in the 
most beneficial way,—devoting the whole, or nearly the whok 
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his father’s property, and for the rest of his life he pursued un- | of his profits to reproductive undertakings, railways, mines, and 
swervingly a single purpose,—that of so managing ‘‘ the Astor above all, useful buildings. ‘Tried by a higher standard even, 
Estate” that it should grow greater in his hands. He was not a | there was little to cavil at, for, as we have said, he probably 
mean man, still less a miser, any more than he was a generous accumulated money from a sense of duty, which, however narrow, 
one. He thought his father had not distributed quite enough | was sincere, and his personal character is believed to have been 
among some relatives, and in a moderate, sensible way, at | without a stain of any kind. He was bred and remained 
a cost of a few thousands, he remedied all the deficiencies | through life an unobtrusive member of the Episcopal Church 
he perceived. He heard that the Trustees of the Astor Library, jand never neglected any external duty of a chureh-member, 
after their large expenditure on buildings, had hardly | giving up attendance only when his age made the ascent of 
adequate funds for book-buying, and he added £40,000 to | the church-steps a suffering to him. If his will is found as 
his father’s gift of £80,000. He gave when asked to chari- | respectable as his life, there is no fault in it on which a critic 
ties, and not illiberally, but his usual cheque was one for £200, | can take hold. And yet the instinctive feeling that this man 
and he is only once recorded to have made a donation of | on the whole lived a poor life must be the correct one. He had 
£10,000 at once. He lived also liberally, with a town house and | power in his hands, power of the most real and effective kind, and 
large country place, but he lived moderately, spending on him- | he did not care to use it; but while always increasing it, left 
self and his charities but a fraction of his income, secluding him- | it behind him for others to use or misuse, independent of his 
self almost entirely from the public eye, and taking no visible | control. There is no reason why he should be blamed, any 
part in the business of the City or Republic. He never engaged | more than any English millionaire who, equally with hiin, buries 
in ‘ business ” in the ordinary sense, and never became a director | his talent in a napkin; but one feels in his case an extra 
in any of the undertakings in which he held shares. His work | sense of disappointment, as if, living in such a country, with 
for twenty-seven years was merely to manage his property, to | such a family history, he ought to have been more original 
cover his father’s lands with large houses, till shortly before | more splendidly generous, more of a recognisable benefactor tc 

his kind. It is as if Napoleon in the fullness of power had 


his death he possessed 720, most of them of the first class 
aud in the richest quarters, and to invest his yearly accumu-| used his whole strength to make himeelf a safe and decorous 
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ee 
sovereign in some corner of his possessions,—bad made a warm necessarily be agreeable to the reader of that poem to have a 
cloak of his purple robe, and a handsome crutch of his sceptre, picture of that something presented to him. It is just like 


A man is not bound to be lofty, if loftiness is not in him, 


| Mr. Micawber’s idea, when his friends proposed to him to 


but there is in the career of Mr. Astor, excellent person as he | carry coals on the Medway, that the first step to take was “to 


is always represented to have been, a want of the greatness | run down and have a look at the Medway.” 


It would be just ag 


which power like his would in some few natures have called | | wise, and no wiser, to illustrate Mr. Jevons or Mr. Bonamy 
forth. He did not even expand the somewhat confined and | Price on Money by a picture of a pound sterling and a fiye. 


sordid American idea of living. 


THE LIMITS OF ILLUSTRATION. 


pound note, or Mr, ‘Tyndall on Heat by a picture of a ton of 
| coals. But this is not even the worst illustration in the 
| edition of Shelley now before us. ‘There is an illustration to 
| Shelley's ‘Sensitive Plant” which is still more distressing, 


\° this is the season of the Illustrated Books, we propose to Shelley had a dream of a garden inhabited by a lady ‘ whose 


offer a few words of suggestion to the public and the pub- 
lishers on a subject which is too little considered both by the 
buyers and the purveyors of illustrated books,—the true limits 
of Illustration. As a rule, nothing is more objectionable than 
illustrated poems. Unless it happen, as now and then it may, 
that the genius of a poet and the genius of a painter really con- 
verge on the same class of subjects,—as, for example, the genius 


f Flaxman to a certain extent really suited in no ordinary degree | 


the noble and simple outlines of the Homeric pictures, or the 
venius of Doré the grim and grotesque horrors of Dante’s 
‘+ Inferno,” 


ceptions of Goethe's ‘* Faust,’—the mood of mind in which men | 


read poetry is simply disturbed by the efforts of the painter to | 
extract from it subjects for his art. We are not now speaking | 
merely of poor conceptions. There may be really excellent | 


designs derived from the suggestions of a poem which are | 


not, in any true sense, illustrations of it. For example, we take 


up an illustrated book of poems of former years, and find in it a | 


eleyer picture by Duncan, intended to illustrate Lord Byron's 
grand description of the shipwreck in ‘‘ Don Juan.” The picture 
was no doubt really suggested by Byron's lines,—which, however, 


by no means happens universally in the case of illustrated books. | 


[t is meant to illustrate the particular passage,— 
*“ There was no light in heaven but a few stars; 
The boats put off, o’ercrowded with their crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And going down head-foremost—sank, in short.” 


Well, the picture, which was drawn by a competent man, puts 


in the stars, and the vessel going down head-forcmost, and an 


attempt at a raft, and a boat or two; but so far from really | 


helping the reader to conceive the poem, it simply interrupts and 


jars the mind of any one who appreciates the poem. The | 


key-note of that description is the derisive, scoffing tone in 
which the agony is treated,—a tone probably intended to con- 
vey the effect of the seeming cruelty of Nature on the mind. 
Of course, the sardonic tone is the tone of the whole poem, 
and not merely of this description; but evidently it is worked 


arefully into this otherwise grand description under the feeling | 


that it specially suited it. Lord Byron describes the raft as,— 
‘A sort of thing at which one would have laughed, 
If any langhter at such times could be, 
Unless with people who too much have quaffed, 
And have a kind of wild and horrid glee,— 

Half-epileptical and half-hysterical ;— 

Their preservation would have been a miracle.” 
Chat sufficiently conveys the mood of the whole description,—a 
mood of capricious, contemptuous indifference, the mood of one 
who fiddles while Rome burns, just as the stars shine and the sun 
dawns brightly over drowning men. Mr. Duncan's picture gives 
no hint of this mood. It is simply a ship going down in a roll- 
ing sea, and nothing more. ‘To look at it vexes the mind full of 
Byron’s poem, instead of stimulating it. And what is true 
of this illustration is true a hundredfold more of almost 
all the others in the same book. Except where the 
poem is so namby-pamby that anything decently drawn 
to look at, is a relief from the poem, the illustrations spoil 
the poems, And in the opposite case, the poems spoil the illus- 
trations. Or take a book now before us, a newly illustrated 
edition of Shelley. We turn to the wonderful lines (perhaps the 
most overwhelming, in the pathos of their profound dejection, 
which Shelley ever wrote), the ‘Lines written in dejection at 
Naples,” and find opposite them a picture of Naples and its 
dancing waves, with Vesuvius sending up a cloud of smoke at a 
distance, and a good many boats on the shore. 
harm in the picture, except the harm of a most impertinent bit 
of interruption. It no more assists or supplements the poem, 
than it would help you to understand “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” to haye pictures interpolated of a doll-fairy and an ass’s 


head. Indeed publishers have no judgment in these things. | 


They think that if something is mentioned in a poem, it should 


or the genius of Retsch the Mephistophelian con- | 


Well, there is no | 


form was upborne by a lovely mind,” and who had ‘no com. 
| panion of mortal race.” Of course, like all Shelley’s visions, 
the details concerning the lady are not to be particularised. She 
is a feminine essence rather than a real woman. She tends the 
flowers, and we are told that, — 
“Wherever her airy footstep trod 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 

Erased its slight vestige with shadowy sweep, 
Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green deep,” 
| But here we have an illustration of a fashionably-dressed young 
woman, whose sweeping gown certainly would make a great deal 
| more impression on the grass than her trailing hair could ever 
| efface. ‘To try and embody such a conception as Shelley's in a real 
woman would have been a mistake in any artist. And this particular 
| artist only makes the conception of the ‘Power in this sweet 
| place” ridiculous, by embodying a delicate and poetical ab- 
| Straction in a substantial feminine form. But worst of all is 
| the illustration of Prometheus on the rocks of Caucasus, say- 
ing,—‘‘No change, no pause, no hope, yet I endure.” The 
figure would not be a bad illustration of Dickens’s Captain 
Cuttle, if he had ever been chained to the Caucasus; but as 
an illustration of the ‘awful sufferer,” the ‘‘ mighty Titan” on 
| whose mind ‘past ages crowd,” who ‘closes his tearless eyes,” 
| yet tells the tyrant who torments him, ‘‘I see more clear thy 
work within my woe-illumined mind,” the picture is more than an 
| absurdity,—a gross offence. The illustrations do not illustrate, 
| but darken the poems; they are intrusions, and irritating in- 
trusions, on them. Probably Flaxman might have illustrated 
‘Prometheus Unbound” fairly ; even Blake would have given us 
something mysterious and striking; but not one painter in 
a thousand could do anything but spoil Shelley. As a 
rule, then, except in a few very rare cases,—we can imagine 
‘some of ‘Turner's illustrations lending a new meaning to 
|some of Wordsworth’s meditative poems on Nature,—illustra- 
| tions of poems are blunders, and irritating blunders, too, to any 
| ome who cares for the poetry; and the appending of poems to 
| pictures is a blunder, and an irritating blunder to those who care 
chiefly for the drawings. 

It is different, however, when we come to fiction, though 
here, too, most illustrations are disfigurements. The old 
| illustrations of Scott's novels, for instance,—does any one 
recollect the pictures of Di Vernon and Rebecca, which 
used to adorn the old editions and those wonderful illus- 
trations of Miss Austen's novels, in which Elizabeth Bennett, in 
‘+ Pride and Prejudice,” is made so astonishingly artificial, and 
Fanny Price, in ‘ Mansfield Park,” in a hideously big bonnet and 
' veil, with short sleeves and a scarf, is trying on a necklace, Miss 

Crawford standing by ?—are amusing to us now, only because 
| they show us the old-fashioned costumes which now appear so very 
funny. They no more illustrate anything than Millais’s picture of the 
good wife helping her husband on with his coat to go away from home 
illustrates the Scotch song, ‘* There is nae luck about the house,” 
celebrating the husband's return home, to which it is appended. 
And, indeed, it is only rarely that even in fiction true illustrationsare 
possible. Cruikshank’s illustrations of ‘ Pickwick ” and “ Oliver 
‘'wist” are, indeed, part and parcel of the genius of those wonderful 
books. We should hardly know ‘ the Artful Dodger” without 
Cruikshank’s help in realising Dickens's wonderful study. We 
| should have nothing like the true conception of Noah Claypole’s 
' cunning, cowardice, and selfishness without Mr. Cruikshank’s aid ; 
| and as for the wicked Fagin and his terrible horror of death, even the 
| genius of Dickens acting alone would never have impressed it upon 
us as Cruikshank has impressed it. But then, Dickens's genius, 
' with its strongly-marked physical features, its emphasis on all the 

superficial gesture and dress of life, and its leaning to caricature, 
\is expressly calculated for illustration, and especially for the 
illustration of such a man as Cruikshank, who may be said to 
have been born to complete Dickens, and make the marvels of 
| German fairy tales visible to the eyes of children. Directly you 


| 
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fam from Cruikshank to the illustrations by Phiz, you see how im- 

rfectly the latter has grasped many of Dickens's conceptions,— 
though one or two, Mr. Pecksniff, the American rowdies, Bailey 
Junior, and Mrs. Gamp, are admirably portrayed. Mr. Moddle, for 
instance, ‘‘ the youngest gentleman in company” (who entreats 
Miss Pecksniff to ‘*become the bride of a ducal coronet, and 
forget me. 1 will not reproach, for I have wronged you; may 
the furniture make some amends”), is a complete failure ; and 
the grim avarice and murderous vindictiveness of Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit are never conceived by Phiz at all. Still, Dickens was one of 
the most eminently illustratable of our novelists. His sharp, over- 
outlined conceptions lend themselves to the artist, especially if 
he has a good spice of the caricaturist in him; and Dickens 
hardly ever attempts to describe what is not in some way plainly 
written in lines upon the face or the gestures. Thackeray, 
again, was not only a satirist, but in his illustrations of his 
own tales became the satirist of his own satire, and showed you 
the snob beneath the gentleman and the selfish adventurer beneath 
the flatterer far more plainly than most men would have found them 
in the literary delineations themselves. But Trollope, again, has 
never really lent himself to illustration, except in the fragments of 
vulgar life which are to be found in most of his writings. The 
Mr. Cheesmans and Mrs. Greenwoods, the Mr. Kantwises and 
Mr. Moulders, the Mr. Slopes and Mrs. Proudies admit of lively 
illustration, and some of them have found it; but his best char- 
acters, and his most truly humorous sketches, his Dean Arabins, 
Archdeacon Grantlys, Mr. Hardings, and Phineas Phinns, do 
not very well lend themselves to illustration, and certainly have 
seldom been fortunate enough to find it. Mr. Trollope’s delinea- 
‘tions of common life are too true to reality to admit of being so 
drawn as to tell you more, or even as much, about them as he 
tells in his dialogues. There are very few real men whose characters 
are so written in their face, that you could tell nearly as much 
by seeing their outward forms as you could learn by hearing them 
converse. 

We believe, then, that almost all illustrations to poems are 
worse than superfluous; that they injure the poems to which 
they are offered, except in the very rare cases in which the painter 
and the poet have a common element of genius, though expressed 
through different media; that novels are quite as often injured as 
helped by illustration, and always injured unless the novelist lived 
chiefly in his eyes as Dickens did, or has a good talent for cari- 
cature ; and that almost the only kind of book to which respect- 
able illustrations really add a good deal, are books in which there 
is some deep vein of the grotesque, like Dante’s ‘“ Inferno,” or 
“Don Quixote,” or ‘* Baron Munchausen,” or again, almost all 
the fairy tales which delight children,—for in all these the artist's 
appeal to the eye really helps very materially in bringing home to 
the imagination of the reader the fancy-feats of the author. But 
certainly nine out of ten illustrated books that are net of this 
last class would be in better taste and more enjoyable without the 
illustrations than with them. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HEAD MASTER ON FELSTED SCHOOL, 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—Severity is disarmed by the pathetic humility of the 
Chairman of the Felsted Trustees. ‘The Bishop may exalt him 
into an object of deepest reverence, but he feels himself to be an 
ordinary mortal, struggling bencath a burden too great for mortal 
capacity. All must pity, but I, Sir, in self-defence, am compelled 
to criticise. 








And now I must say a few words about the ‘“ very excep- 
tional nature of the difficulties which beset” these hardly-used 
gentlemen. The Chairman does not mention, what many will 
regard as the greatest difficulty of all, that he himself, during this 
most critical period (from August, 1874, to August, 1875), was 
holding a Poor-Law Inspectorship in the West of England, and 
was resident in Cheltenham. The effect of this absence is apparent 
in his statement. Evidently, he ‘tells the tale as ‘twas told to 
him,”—and a very inaccurate tale it is. 

‘* Within the school buildings a complete anarchy prevailed.” 
Quite true, as regards the domestic arrangements, which were not 
under my control, but the discipline of the boys was never better. 
The absence of serious, nay, even of minor breaches of order, 
was remarkable. I rejoice to think that the boys, incited as they 
were to despise their Masters, felt the difficulties that weighed on 
me, and avoided or repressed among themselves what might 
augment them. 

‘* The Head Master was not on speaking terms with the only 
Assistant-Master of any standing in the school.” When the 
Trustees’ Clerk had intimated to the Masters, who were one and 
all dismissible at pleasure, that ‘it was time for them to take 
their side with the Trustees or with the Head Master,” it would 
not have been surprising, as human nature goes, if more than 
one had stood alooffrom me. But | continued on excellent terms 
with eight out of my nine colleagues, and these were men in 
University distinctions, in scholastic efliciency, in social position, 
certainly not of lower “standing ” than the one adherent of the 
Clerk. And with him I was on speaking terms to the Jast, and 
never allowed the lack of cordiality, which resulted from the 
Trustees’influence, to interfere with the instruction and discipline 
of the school. 

The Chairman's next words are piteously suggestive of poor, 
worried ‘Trustees constantly meeting to discuss ‘ constant com- 
plaints ” submitted to them for instant settlement. With these 
expressions of his before them, your readers will hardly believe 
me, when I tell them that from June, 1874, to March 20, 1875, 
no meeting at all was held, and that only one other mecting 
took place (in the end of April or the beginning of May) before 
the date of my dismissal on the Sth of June. And who can even 
guess the actual fact, that in the whole course of those twelve 
months one complaint, and one only, was made by me (on the 
20th of March), and not a single complaint of any description 
was made against me, unless, indeed, which is possible, such com- 
plaints were made and entertained without being brought to my 
knowledge at all? Verily the Chairman, who on such facts can 
write as he does, must be a dreamer of dreams, rather than the 
practical man of business I have always supposed him to be. 

But, worst of all, amid these overwhelming difficulties, they 
were ‘‘ precluded from friendly communication with the Ilead 
Master.” 

They were dealing with important measures affecting the future 
of the school. ‘The Ilead Master happened to possess twenty years’ 
successful experience of its working ; probably understood its in- 
terests better than they did; might be held, to say the least, worth 
hearing on these matters. Why did they not summon him, and 
take his evidence in as distant and as strictly official a style as 
they liked ? The interview might have been not altogether 
pleasant to them, but must, one would say, have been less so to 
him, seeing that they were five to one, and the official superiors. 
This course would seem the more expedient because their sole 
adviser, their Clerk-House-Steward of two years’ experience in the 
affairs of the school, was at variance with their Head Master of 
twenty years’ experience, and might have his views coloured by 


that circumstance. I venture to think that the public, looking at 


The Trustees’ Clerk, their official mouth-piece, puts forward | the case in the light of the Chairman’s own letter, and of the 
expressly in their name a letter to the parents on a subject which | corrections I have been forced to supply. will see less of imprac- 

: * ig = ons ° ° ° ae ° p . : 
neither the parents nor the public have deemed altogether trivial. | ticability in the task itself than of incapacity in the men to whom 


His proceeding has not been disowned or rebuked. ‘The pre- | it fell_—I am, Sir, &c., 


sumption is that the Trustees, the responsible persons, before 


permitting the circulation of that letter, had carefully ascertained | 


what it said and what it meant. And now, on a point which has 
arrested public attention as important, the Chairman has merely 
a belief about the Clerk’s meaning ; and for all that appears, cach 


° a . | 
of his four colleagues may have his own several belief as to what | 


| 


Wa. 8S. Grignon, 
Hyndford House, Eastbourne, December 3. 





AN ASSISTANT-MASTER ON FELSTED SCHOOL. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sin,— The Chairman of the Trustees,” in your last number, speak- 
ing of the period immediately preceding Mr. Grignon’s dismissal, 


the Clerk meant and what he ought to have meant, or whether he | describes the school as being in a state of ‘‘anarchy.” ‘lhe word 


meant or ought to have meant anything at all. There is a 


‘‘anarchy,” applied to a school, would naturally be understood 


delightful incoherence in this way of doing business, the like of | to mean a want of proper order and discipline among the boys. 
which would speedily land any commercial firm in the Bankruptcy | If this be the sense intended, the Chairman, who necessarily de- 
Court. How much “ tact, energy, firmness, and endurance” did | pends on others for his information about the school, has been 
it require to read and comprehend before publishing a pamphlet | very grossly misinformed. I have been an Assistant-Master here 


of fifteen pages ? 


for more than two years: during that time there has never been 
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the slightest approach to anarchy, on the contrary, the discipline 
has always been excellent. 

There is, indeed, another sense in which it is possible the 
Chairman might use the word “anarchy.” He may mean that 
the late Head Master was not always properly subservient to his 
House-Steward. Anarchy in this purely Felstedian sense there 
may have been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Felsted, December 8. 










Epwarp IrEMoNGER, M.A. 











THE FELSTED TRUSTEES, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I had hoped that you and your readers might have been 
spared any further mention of Felsted. But your remarks on my 
last letter necessitate my once more addressing you on the same 
subject. I admit at once that it would have been as well if the 
reference to imputations had either been differently worded, or 
altogether omitted from the letter of the Clerk to the Trustees. 
It was because I saw, directly that letter appeared in print, the 
interpretation that would probably be put on the word ‘imputa- 
tions,” that I asked permission to point out in your columns that 
reference could not have been intended to the two charges 
mentioned in Mr. Grignon’s pamphlet. 

You ask, ‘Were not all the Masters but one with Mr. 
Grignon?” I believe they were at the time of his dismissal. I 
believe I am correct also in stating that with the exception of that 
one (who has been fourteen years at Felsted), all the Masters have 
been appointed during the last three years. Four of them have 
certainly been appointed since the dismissal of Mr. Jones in 1873, 
as that dismissal was followed by the resignation of three assistant- 
masters. Whether the House-Steward and the Clerk are one and 
the same person is a question in dispute between Mr. Grignon 
and the Trustees. 'To make my meaning clear, I will say the 
Matron and the Clerk. 

With reference to your denouncement of the conduct of the 
Trustees in disinissing Mr. Grignon without sufficient notice, I 
can only repeat what has been pointed out elsewhere, that the 
letter written to Mr. Grignon by the Clerk, immediately before 
the meeting at which he was dismissed, was intended to convey 
to him that his dismissal would be taken into consideration. I 
have answered, Sir, your question briefly—I trust not too briefly 
—because I am anxious to reserve space to reply to Mr. Grignon, 
who is bewildered at my having contradicted his statement that 
** he was asked to give a testimonial under circumstances which 
made that suggestion an insult.” Had I heard such a proposal 
made, I should have dissented from it, although I probably should 
not have attached the importance to it that Mr. Grignon does, as 
according to his account of what took place, the suggestion could 
only have been made before any investigation into the charges 
brought against him by his assistant had taken place. But I 
really have no recollection of any such proposal having been made. 
In saying this, I am very far from intending to impute falsehood 
to Mr. Grignon ; I think that either his memory is at fault, or that 
very probably some words may have dropped from one of the 
Trustees, which I did not hear, to which he (Mr. Grignon) 
attached a force and meaning they were not intended to bear; 
that such words (if spoken) would be binding on the other 
Trustees, or that, even if such a suggestion was made, as is stated 
by Mr. Grignon, by one of them, it could be said to be a formal 
proposal from the Trustees as a body, I cannot admit. But I 
repeat, I cannot recollect any such suggestion as that described 
by Mr. Grignon having been offered to him. I can quite under- 
stand that a well-meant attempt (although, of course, a thoroughly 
useless one) may have been made by one of the Trustees, in the 
kindness of his heart, to reconcile two gentlemen, who had long 
been colleagues, before the case on either side had been opened, 
and before it was known how wide was the breach between them; 
but that by this any insult to Mr. Grignon was intended, it is 
absurd to suppose. I have every reason to believe that what I 
have suggested did really take place, and if so, I am not in the 
least surprised that it should have escaped my memory. I could | 
hardly have supposed that so trifling an incident in that day’s | 
proceedings would have had such an exaggerated interpretation 
put upon it, or that it would have been treasured up by Mr. 
Grignon, and now reproduced (in a somewhat altered form) in his | 
pamphlet, as sufficient justification for all he has since said and | 
written of the Governing Body. But here I tread on rather | 
tender ground, and as I have not the slightest wish to reopen the | 
great question of the wrongs of Mr. Grignon and the rights of the 
Trustees, already so amply discussed in your pages, 1 will at once 
conclude this my last letter on the subject of the Felsted Trust. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., Tur CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES. | 
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| P.S.—I have this moment learnt that it is not true, as I sup- 
Leven and as I asserted in my letter which appeared in your 
columns of the 4th inst., that Mr. Grignon was not on speaking 
| terms with one of the Assistant-Masters at the time of his dig. 
|missal. I beg, therefore, at once unreservedly to withdraw all 
| that I said in that letter about anarchy prevailing in the school, 
I beg also to express my regret if what I said caused pain to Mr, 
Grignon, to the Assistant-Master to whom I more particularly 
alluded, or to the Assistant-Masters as a body. 


[*,* We have received many other letters on this subject, but 
have now given as much of our space as we can afford to a matter 
which is, after all, chiefly of local importance, though certainly 
suggesting important inferences of a more general character. The 
controversy about Felsted School must now terminate,—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





THE RIGHT OF APPEAL FOR ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Lord Lyttelton, to whom Assistant-Masters owe a debt of 
gratitude for the interest he has taken in their cause, is too 
sanguine in supposing that his successors on the Endowed Schools’ 
Commission have continued to grant an appeal to the Governing 
Body in the event of a Head Master exercising his power of dis- 
missal. In the draft scheme recently issued for this school, that 
right, granted by the previous Commissioners, has been with- 
drawn. Memorials pleading for its insertion have been sent to 
the Commissioners from the Masters (including the Head Master), 
the Governors, and the School Board ; I believe, too, it is to form 
one of the subjects on which a deputation which the Town Council 
purpose sending to the Commission intend to dwell. It will be 
remembered that the memorial of Assistant-Masters to which 
Lord Lyttelton alludes emanated from this school. As the 
subject is coming up again, I should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of stating that that memorial owed its origin to no 
troubles here or elsewhere. ‘The former Head Master was 
Chairman of our Committee, the present Head Master is en- 
tirely with us, and the gentlemen who were most active in its 
promotion had no personal interest in the matter, their vested in- 
terests being secured. I lay stress upon this because, in the 
obscurity that wraps the whole subject, it is impossible not to sur- 
mise that the two bodies of Commissioners have been led to grant 
or withhold the right of appeal in consequence of their political 
predilections leading them to sympathise, the one with the 
troubles of Assistant-Masters, the other with those of Head 
Masters, in certain notorious cases. I cannot help thinking that 
Assistant-Masters may fairly feelaggrieved at this. What they 
claim is that there should be something like a constitution in a 
school, and that their professional status should be recognised. 
Surely this is a claim capable of being discussed without personal 
animus, and without reference to particular disputes. Assistant- 
Masters have put forward arguments in its favour, couched in 
no intemperate language in your columns, in the Times, the 
Daily News, and in a well-known pamphlet. As far as 1 
am aware, none of the Head Masters known to be unfavour- 
able to the claim have ever publicly stated their reasons for 
opposing it. I am quite sure, from the large correspondence I 
have had on the subject, that if they did so, they would be listened 
to with the utmost deference and attention. I am equally sure 
that their silent opposition, though their influence at head-quarters 
may gain them a temporary success, will have an evil effect on 
education which they would be the last to desire, by irritating 
the feelings of the more independent spirits in the profession, and 











even driving many of them from subordinate positions in public 
schools to Head-masterships of private preparatory schools. 

I hope, Sir, that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen will include en- 
dowed schools in his coming Bill on the subject, so that even if 
our claim be rejected, the country may at least know the argu- 
ments which lead to its rejection.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham. J. HuntTeR SMITH. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Will you allow me, while thanking you sincerely for your 
advocacy of the higher education of women, to call attention to a 
singular misstatement in your otherwise well-informed article of 
December4? Yousay that the ‘‘ extended preparation” which women 
who are to be teachers require no less than men, ‘‘ something in 
the nature of a University course,” can now be only obtained at 
Girton. The fact is that for some years past courses of academic 
instruction of an advanced kind have been offered by the Associa- 
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tion for Promoting the Higher Education of Women in Cambridge 
to all women who fulfil the condition of ‘residing in some house 
approved by the Committee” of the Association. 

Already several students who have availed themselves of this 


instruction have passed with distinction examinations similar in all | 


respects to the University Tripos Examinations, and there are now 
(among others) twenty-seven such students residing at Newnham 
Hall, a house which has been recently opened in Cambridge for 
their reception, under the management of Miss Clough. 

It is important not to overlook these facts, because the simul- 
taneous success of two schemes, started independently, and differing 
in certain important respects, affords a better proof of the strength 
of the demand among women for academic education than the 
success of Girton alone could do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Observatory, Cambridge, December 7. J. C. ApAms. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

$Srr,—While thanking you for your article on ‘ Women’s 
Colleges,” and cordially acknowledging the sympathy shown with 
the work of Girton College, I am anxious to be allowed to correct 
a statement in which you appear to attribute to this College a 
monopoly which it does not claim. After pointing out the need 
for something in the nature of a University course for women, as 
a preparation for the profession of teaching, you go on to say that 
‘there is at present only one place in whieh this extended pre- 
paration is to be had, and that is Girton College.” This is not 
quite accurate. It is true that it is the spécialité of this College to 
offer a complete course, substantially, though not technically, 
equivalent to that pursued by a Cambridge graduate. But ladies 
residing in Cambridge may also obtain, under the auspices of the 
Committee by whom the lectures to women are managed, addi- 
tional teaching, adapted to the requirements of Degree examina- 
tions ; and admission to such examinations may be obtained for 
them in the same manner as for Girton students,—i.e., informally, 
the University not being committed by what is in every case an 
act of kindness—and may we not say of public spirit ?—on the part 
of the examiners.—I am, Sir, &c., 


17 Cunningham Place, N.W., Emiry DaAvIEs. 





VON THIELMANN’S TRAVELS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In a recent review of the English edition of Herr von 
Thielmann’s ‘‘ Journey in the Caucasus, &c.,” the Spectator re- 
marks, ‘‘ We are bound to assume, at sight, that when a book 
written by the Secretary of the apy German Embassy at St. 
Petersburg is done into English by a ‘second secretary in Her 
Majesty’s diplomatic service,’ it must be more than usually worth 
reading.” English readers will, I think, naturally further assume 
that the translation offered them is idiomatic and accurate, and 
that the sense of the original has not been obscured by any 
serious blunders, How far, unfortunately, this is from being the 
case ought, I think, to be pointed out. 

Through the courtesy of Herr von Thielmann, I have before me 
a copy of his German work. I will begin by comparing two 
descriptive passages. The first is the account of the famous Gate 
of Baidar, in the Crimea (p. 10). lere, ‘fast senkrecht ab- 
stiirzenden Felsen” is translated, ‘‘ rocks starting up almost per- 
pendicularly.” Of the following three lines,— 
noch effectvoller dadurch gemacht das auf der Pass-hdhe die | 
Strasse durch einen kleinen Tunnel hindurchfiihrt so dass der 
Gegensatz ganz unvermittelt eintritt,” this translation is offered, 
—‘‘ The mountain defile over which the road passes leads into a 
small tunnel. To the traveller emerging from within the con- 
trast is most striking, as the comparison of the two landscapes is 
unbroken by intervening scenery.” 

The introduction of ‘‘mountain defile” quite destroys the truth 
of the picture. Then, only three lines lower, we find the words 
“by which we had ascended” added, although they contradict 
the context. Of this sort of slovenly workmanship I could give 
many specimens; it pervades the book. But I must go on at 
once to instances of graver carelessness. 

Turning to the description of the view from the Latpari Pass 
(pp. 198-111), to a geographer one of the most important pas- 
sages in the book, we find “ein selbst von Vieh begangener 
Hoch-pass” is ‘‘a high pass on which even cattle are seen grazing.” 
In one sentence, the Kotchantau and Dychtau chain is said to be | 
concealed from sight; in the next, to ‘‘ put forth a multitude of 
peaks.” The German construction has been misunderstood. 
Next we are told that the elevation of the snow-line is greater 
in Switzerland than in the Caucasus. Herr von Thielmann wrote, Ww 


” 





| and correctly, exactly the opposite, A mistake made by the Ger- 
man author as to the height of the snow-level is elsewhere need- 
lessly increased by 400 feet. Similar additions are frequently made, 
although Herr von Thielmann, as a rule, gives the heights from the 
Russian map, and Russian feet are the same as English. ‘ Ossetin- 
ischen” is converted into ‘‘ Assetinian,” instead of Ossetian,— 
following, perhaps, an old Russian form. A mistake, impossible 
to any one acquainted with Caucasian literature, takes away all 
point from what immediately follows,—‘ Ein hoher Berg, Pass-mta 
eingezeichnet,” is rendered ‘‘a high mountain pass, designated 
-Mta.” The sentence goes on to explain that ‘‘ Pass-mta” i 
probably derived from ‘‘ Phasis-mta.” 

A few more specimens must suffice. Where Herr von Thiel- 
mann says a town is attainable ‘mit der Post,” his translator 
says ‘“‘ by mail-coach.” Russian travellers know the difference 
only too well. ‘Das nérdliche Vorland” becomes ‘‘ the North 
Foreland” (capitals sic); and finally, ‘‘ Letztere, nur selten bis 
10,000 Fuss ansteigend, ist fast ausschliesslich der Kura tributir, 
und wird von ihr in einer langen Schlucht durchbrochen,” trans- 
latable, ‘‘ The latter [mountain system], seldom rising to 10,000 
feet, sends almost all its waters to the Kur, which forces its way 
through it in a long gorge,” is turned into this wonderful non- 
sense :—‘‘ This plateau seldom exceeds 10,300 feet. The Arax is 
almost exclusively a tributary of the Kura, and after having left 
the latter, traverses a long ravine.” 

From a Fellow of the R.G.S., and a member of H.M.’s Diplo- 
matic Service, Herr von Thiclmann had a right to look for better 
treatment. His book is a model of careful, painstaking work, 
and might teach a needed lesson to many of our fluent travel- 
writers. It is hard that it should itself have been made the 
victim of the careless haste too common in English books.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Dovetas W. FRESHFIELD. 





BOOKS. 


MR. BROWNING'S NEW WORK.’ 
Ir is always with hesitation and pain that we speak unfavourably 
of the work of any writer to whom the world owes as much as it 
does to Mr. Browning. And we have felt this so keenly on the 
present occasion, that the fear of missing something great in what 
superficially appeared poor, has kept us silent till there seemed 
no danger of misapprehension. It is, however, impossible to say 
that we find anything really admirable in this repulsive and very 
roughly versified story. It is not tragedy, for tragedy should 
‘‘ purify,” if not ‘by pity and by fear,” still somehow by 
mingled sympathy for human weakness and reverence for human 
greatness, and Mr. Browning does not manage either to touch our 
sympathy for the erring, nor to thrill us with the high passion of a 
great mind. We dislike the victim almost as keenly as we dislike the 
betrayer of his story, and find in the delineation neither of the one 
nor of the other that vividness and truthfulness of conception which 
convince us that we are dealing with real life, though it be only 
the real life of a true poct’s imagination. The story has all the 
faults of a melodrama, that is, of a sensational situation in which 
the tragic effect of the circumstances narrated, rises in agony far 
| above the tragic effect of the feeling portrayed ; and the lines of 





“‘ Der Contrast ist | *¥e Poetry contained in the two hundred pages are quite too 


| few to relieve the heavy atmosphere by gleams of that unde- 
| finable light ‘‘ that never was on sea or land.” Our objection to the 
| en Album is briefly this,—that it tells a tale of a wrecked life and 
dwells on the grimmest caprices of the irony of fate, without 
either touching the reader’s heart or filling his imagination 
with the mystery of the mutilated hopes and broken purposes 
he finds portrayed. 

To specify a little more particularly,—the chief figures in this 
repulsive story are these three, an old aristocratic roué, whose heart 
has for some time been reached, if not subdued by the most 
beautiful and innocent of his victims,—that victim herself,—and 
a younger man, who, after falling in love with the same lady, and 
receiving from her the assurance that her heart was already given 


/ away, becomes, unconsciously of course, the friend and protégé of 


her destroyer, till the story which is here told, the scene of which is 
mostly laid in the inn whose “ album ” gives its name to the poem, 
brings about the éclaircissement and the tragic close. That story 
consists, first, in the narrative of how the aristocratic profligate had 
gambled all through the May night with his protégé in the inn, and 
instead of winning a great sum of him, as he had intended, had lost 
to to him more than £10,000 ; how they walk together to the train, 


e Th: » dem Album. . By Robert Seowaing. London : Smith, Elder, and Co 
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the young man urging that he does not need and will not take the 

money, and the older man confiding to his companion something of 

the bitterness of his spirit at the blunder he had made four years ago, | 
in betraying to the only woman who had ever absolutely won his | 
heart, and who had absolutely trusted his assurance that they were | 
:aarried in everything but the rite, his dishonourable intention not 

to make her his wife. Thereupon, he admits, she had thrown him off | 
with the utmost contempt, refusing, moreover, even to hear of mar- | 
riage with one so contemptible as to have cheated her with words | 
The young man rightly suspects for a mcment that the 

lady is the same as the one who had conquered his own heart, but 
is thrown off the scent by hearing that this lady married a clergy- | 
nian directly after her breach with her lover. Then comes | 
stuldenly an interview between the roué and his victim, in which, | 
| 
| 
} 


before. 


after exchanging invectives of a very elaborate kind, the lady 
aclinits that she offered herself, on the ruin of her faith in him, 
to a conscientious but hard old Evangelical clergyman, who had | 
given out that he wanted to marry,—she did not, however, tell him 
her story,—and that she had slaved for himin copying bad and dog- | 


a 

Sure to some convent: solitude and peace 

Help her to hide the shame from mortal view, 

With prayer and fasting.’ No, my sapient Sir! 

Far wiselior, straightway she betook herself 

To a prize-portent from the donkey-show 

Of leathern long-ears that compete for palm 

In clerical absurdity ; since he, 

Good ass, nor practises the shaving-trick, 

The candle-crotchet, nonsense which repays 

When you've young ladies congregant,—but schools 

The poor,—toils, moils and grinds the mill nor means 

To stop and munch one thistle in this life 

Till next life smother him with roses: just 

The parson for her purpose! Him she stroked 

Over the muzzle; into month with bit, 

And on to back with saddle,—there he stood, 

The serviceable beast who heard, believed 

And meekly bowed him to the burden,—borne 

Off in a canter to seclusion—ay, 

The lady’s lost !” 
Could any effort at satire look less like even the mere outside gentle- 
man’s than this? We do not refer so much to the not very beautiful 


medicine-taking metaphor, ‘‘ pinch your nose, make no wry faces,” 


matic sermons, and trying to inculcate on the debased minds of the 
villagers a creed of which she did not believe a word. Here comes a 
tcnewal of her aristocratic lover's vows, which she repulses with 
litterscorn, The younger man, finding them together, at first turns 


upon both, but soon regains his confidence in the lady, and seeks to 
protect her from his former friend, by holding over his head the 
zambling debt, and the threat to post him in the Clubs if he does | 
not pay it. But the roué, who has wormed out of the lady that | 
sie had never told her husband of her own fall, threatens her | 
with the exposure of her story to her husband unless she consents 
to desert him and go off with the young man, which is to be 
reckoned a quittance of the gambling debt. ‘The lady, knowing | 
his diabolic cynicism, takes poison to prevent the threat from | 
hing fulfilled, but before she dies, a scene of horror comes, in | 
which the youth kills the Satan or ‘¢ Adversary” of the tale, and | 
lady signs with her dying breath a statement,—whether true 
only a holy falsehood, it is not very easy to gather,—that | 

e fatal blow which killed the aristocratic seducer was struck | 
in defending her from outrage. There is a little story mixed | 


1p with this of a young cousin to whom the youth had just | 


«engaged himself, without much love on his part, though with | 

good deal on hers, before the reappearance of the beautiful 
vision of four years back,—her former friend also,—but this has 
little to do with the tale except to lend it a deeper shade of 
horror, in the irony of the contrast between the girl's bright hopes 
and the truth which is discovered to her when she comes to find 
two corpses in the inn, and her lover a homicide. 

Now to justify such a tale as this, of passion, seduction, unworthy 
and dishonest marriage, suicide, and murder, or at least homicide, | 
all in one, there should be plenty of the deepest pathos and the 
truest passion, but of this we can find hardly a trace in the poem 
‘lhere is the harsh jar of vindictive feeling, the scorn of im- 
measurable pride, the hardness of unrelenting hate, in plenty, but 
hardly a note of tenderness, and not a note of either forgiveness 
or of piety. What is worse, the high-breeding of which we are 
told does not show itself in either the man or the woman. They 
both scold at each other in language which is always metallic and 
sometimes thoroughly vulgar, and while in her there is infinitely less | 
of the broken-hearted woman than of the avenging fury, in him there 
is infinitely less of the selfish but polished cynic than of the pinch- 
beck fashionable who strains after poor repartee. ‘Thus when the lady 
has been describing her husband, the poor Evangelical clergyman, 
in a style of harsh contempt which strikes us as singularly un- 
dignified and treacherous, since it occurs in so very unnecessary a 
confidence to the lover who had betrayed her, and whom she vows 
that she utterly despises and hates, he replies with an effort at 
epigram which no man of even external refinement ever could, | 
under the circumstances, have used :— 





“ You eat that root of bitterness called Man 
—Raw : I prefer it cooked with social sauce ! 
So, he was not the rich youth after all!” 
That is distinctly under-bred, and is not the only thing of the 
same sort. In his discussions with his young friend and protégé 
he is often equally under-bred. ‘Take this, for instance, where he 
is trying to describe to the young man what the lady is really 
like with whom they have both been in love, and to retail her 
story to him with cynical additions of his own :— 
“In gratitude for such munificence 
I’m bound in common honesty to spare 
No droplet of the draught: so,—pinch your nose, 
Pull no wry faces !—drain it to the dregs! 
I say she ‘ went off ’—‘ went off,’ you subjoin, 
‘Since not to wedded bliss, as I supposed, 





'as to the poor interpolated stuff about the Ritualists, and the 
|mode in which the lady talked the poor drudge of a parson 
| into marrying her. There is neither true passion nor even true 
| hate in that digression ; it is not adapted to bend the young man 
| to the older man’s wicked purpose, and it is not adapted even to 


| express the roué’s thwarted passion for the woman who had a second 


time despised him. It seems to us an under-bred attempt at 
wit, and nothing more. 

But if the aristocratic roue does not even show the outside 
polish of his order, still less does the lady show the deep feminine 
love in the absence of which, if he recognised it, Mr. Brown- 
ing would certainly not make of her the semi-heroic figure he 


intends. Nothing can be more repulsive, in either sentiment or 


language, than the spontaneous and entirely superfluous, but very 
elaborate confidence she makes to her former lover and betrayer 
of the narrowness and poverty of nature of the husband whom 
she had deceived into marrying her, and who, as she admits, 
trusted her entirely :— 
“T transcribed 

The page on page of sermon-scrawlings—stopped 

My intellectual eye to sense and sound— 

Vainly : the sound and sense would penetrate 

To brain and plague there in despite of me 

Maddened to know more moral good were done 

Had we two simply sallied forth and preached 

I’ the ‘ Green’ they call their grimy,—I with twang 

Of long-disused guitar,—with cut and slash 

Of much misvalued horsewhip he,—to bid 

The peaceable come dance, the peace-breaker 

Pay in his person! Whereas—Heaven and Hell, 

Excite with that, restrain with this!—so dealt 

His drugs my husband ; as he dosed himself, 

He drenched his cattle: and, for all my part 

Was just to dub the mortar, never fear 

But drugs, hand-pestled at, have poisoned nose! 

Heaven he let pass, left wisely undescribed : 

As applicable therefore to the sleep 

I want, that knows no waking —as to what's 

Conceived of as the proper prize to tempt 

Souls less world-weary : there, no fault to find! 

But Hell he made explicit. After death, 

Life: man created new, ingeniously 

Perfect for a vindictive purpose now 

That man, first fashioned in beneficence, 

Was proved a failure ; intellect at length 

Replacing old obtuseness, memory 

Made mindful of delinquent’s bygone deeds, 

Now that remorse was vain, which life-long lay 

Dormant when lesson might be laid to heart ; 

New gift of observation up and down 

And round man’s self, new power to apprehend 

Each necessary consequence of act 

In man for well or ill—things obsolete— 

Just granted to supplant the idiotey 

Man’s only guide while act was yet to choose, 

And ill or well momentously its fruit; 

A faculty of immense suffering 

Conferred on mind and body,—mind, erewhile 

Unvisited by one compunctious dream 

During sin’s drunken slumber, startled up, 

Stung through and through by sin’s significance 

Now that the holy was abolished—just 

As body which, alive, broke down beneath 

Knowledge, lay helpless in the path to good, 

Failed to accomplish aught legitimate, 

Achieve aught worthy,—which grew old in youth, 

And at its longest fell a cut-down flower,— 

Dying, this too revived by miracle 

To bear no end of burthen now that back 

Supported torture to no use at all, 

And live imperishably potent—since 

Life’s potency was impotent to ward 

One plague off which made earth a hell before. 

This doctrine, which one healthy view of things 

One sane sight of the general ordinance— 
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yee 
Nature,—and its particular object,—man,— 
Which one mere eye-cast at the character 
Of Who made these and gave man sense to boot, 
Had dissipated once and evermore,— 
This doctrine I have dosed our flock withal. 


Why? Because none believed it. They desire 

Such Heaven and dread such Hell, whom everyday 
The alehouse tempts from one, a dog-fight bids 

Defy the other? All the harm is done 
Ourselves—done my poor husband who in youth 
Perhaps read Dickens, done myself who still 

Could play both Bach and Brahms. Such life I lead— 
Thanks to you, knave! You learn its quality— 
Thanks to me, fool!” 


‘That passage has a certain metallic,—certainly not any poetic,— | 
yigour, but it is not the vigour of a woman whom any man could | 
trust unless she loved him ; and it is quite impossible to feel any 

sympathy with the errors of a woman who could thus betray the 
weaknesses of the husband she had deceived, to the unfaithful 


lover whom she despised. 


Nor does the character of the third actor in this tragedy, the 
young man who kills the seducer, in any way relieve its dis- 
There is some simplicity and straight- 
forwardness in him, but he does not interest us, and we hardly 
care to know, what Mr. Browning does not tell us, how he got 
out of the rather awkward position in which the story leaves him 


agreeable character. 


alone with two corpses, one of them made a corpse by himself. 


We do not mean to deny that there are one or two truly 
Here, for instance, is a fine 


poetical passages in the poem. 
description of an elm in May :— 


‘*The other never once has ceased to gaze 
On the great elm-tree in the open, posed 
Placidly full in front, smooth bole, broad branch, 
And leafage, one green plenitude of May. 
The gathered thought runs into speech ut last. 
‘O you exceeding beauty, bosomful 
Of lights and shades, murmurs and silences, 
Sun-warmth, dew-coolness,—squirrel, beo and bird, 
High, higher, highest, till the blue proclaims 
‘Leave earth, there’s nothing better till next step 
Heavenward !’"—s0, off flies what has wings to help 


w” 


Even that is injured by Mr. Browning's atrocious shorthand sort 
of practice of leaving out his articles, which makes his style bear 


to fully expressed thought much the same relation which Liebig's 
extract bears to wholesome food; “there's nothing better till 
next step heavenward,” has a business-like economy of words 
about it which suggests the City correspondent more than the 
poet. But it would be unfair not to give the finest passage in the 
story, in which the lady answers the reproach addressed to her, 
not quite unjustly we think, by her seducer that she had never 
truly loved him :— 
“*No love? Ah, dead love! I invoke thy ghost 
To show the murderer where thy heart poured life 
At summons of the stroke he doubts was dealt 
On pasteboard and pretence! Not love, my love! 
I changed for you the very laws of life : 
Made you the standard of all right, all fair. 
No genius but you could have been, no sage, 
No sufferer—which is grandest—for the truth! 
My hero—where the heroic only hid 
To burst from hiding, brighten earth one day ! 
Age and decline were man’s maturity ; 
I’ace, form were nature’s type: more grace, more strength, 
What had they been but just superfluous gauds, 
Lawless divergence? I have danced through day 
Ou tiptoe at the music of a word, 
Have wondered where was darkness gone as night 
3urst out in stars at brilliance of a smile! 
Lonely, I placed the chair to help me seat 
Your fancied presence ; in companionship, 
I kept my finger constant to your glove 
Glued to my breast ; then—-where was all the world ? 
1 schemed—not dreamed—how I might die some death 
Should save your finger aching! Who creates, . 
Destroys, he only: I had laughed to scorn 
Whatever angel tried to shake my faith 
And make you seem nnworthy: you yourself 
Only could do that! With a touch ’twas done. 
* Give me all, trust me wholly!’ At the word, 
I did give, I did trust—and thereupon 
The touch did follow. Ah, the quiet smile, 
The masterfully folded arm in arm, 
As trick obtained its triumph one time more! 
In turn, my soul too triumphs in defeat: 
Treason like faith moves mountains: love is gone !’” 


There is no take-off from the power of that passage, not even a 
pronoun or a definite article omitted so as to make you feel the 
jar caused by going down two steps at once, as we do, for instance, 
when Mr. Browning uses ‘‘nose” in the abstract for the nose of a 
particular woman,— 
“Rich! how supremely did disdain curl nose!” 

~—a phrase which suggests that ‘nose,” like ‘‘space and time,” 
may be, perhaps, as abstract as a “form of thought.” 


| 


Assuredly, as a whole, this poem is not worthy of Mr. Brown- 
ing. His immoral lord is simply pert, and often vulgar; his 
‘injured lady is hard, without a trace of humility, or anything of 
that large store of love which would fain win back to better ways 
; him who had ruined her life. ‘Then there is not a trace of Mr. 
Browning's acute and often most instructive thoughtfulness in the 
poem. From the beginning to the end of it, we have found not one 
of those rare bits of wisdom of which his earlier poems were full. 
The grating character of his style is exaggerated ; the reflective 
light has disappeared from it; and the action of the characters 
on each other resembles rather the clirr of cog-wheels, than the 
influence of mind on mind. ‘The Zan Album will not live. 





| 
| 





AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION.* 

No books of travel are so dreary and dispiriting as the records, 
which succeed one another with melancholy monotony, of un- 
availing attempts to explore the hideous wastes which pre- 
sumably form the interior of the Australian continent. It is 
not premature or presumptuous to speak of the unseen country 
as hideous wastes, because so far as the brave but unfortunate 
explorers have advanced into it, the interior of Australia merits 
that description, and it is a reasonable supposition that the 
unexplored portions do not naturally differ from those which 
are known. ‘There is no analogy between the unexpected 
and amazing revelation made by the exploration of the in- 
terior of Africa, and the possibilities concealed in the heart 
of Australia. ‘The old-world notion of Africa was purely 
imaginary, and it was long persisted in, in spite of the hints 
of its erroneousness afforded by such attempts at ex- 
ploration as were made in the ages of faith in vast sandy 
deserts and the Mountains of the Moon. The imagination of 
men seems to have taken a directly opposite turn in the case of 
Australia. It pictured a vast realm of sterile, sandy desolation 
for the heart of Africa, in spite of the park-land and river scenery 
which each fresh traveller reported as he pressed onwards to the 
confines of that heart ; but as explorer after explorer returns to 
tell his tale of implacable waterless wastes, and plains covered 
with rank vegetation noxious to man and beast, of regions 
where there is no food for the hardiest animals, and no 
game to supply precarious sustenance for man, it persists in 
picturing a fertile and golden heart for Australia. ‘The beautiful 
city, with its magnificent towers and temples, and its white race, 
strong, brave, and happy, towards which the dromedary of sacred 
lineage bore Kaloolah in Dr. Mayo’s delightful African story, is 
not more mythical, as we believe, than any land of promise in 
the interior, yet unexplored, of Australia, and it is with far more 
regret than admiration that we read of fresh expeditions being 
urged or proposed. <A huge, inaccessible mountain like that 
which rises from the centre of the island of Borneo, is not a 
more real obstacle than the awful central waste which it is only 
reasonable to believe lies between the coast districts of the southern 
continent, but imagination cannot conquer the one, whereas it 
looks with impatient longing across the other. 

Only a little while ago we had the Journal of Colonc! Egerton 
Warburton to comment upon,—a plain, sturdy, simple story, so 
little embellished by graces of style or literary art, that if 
such a narrative could have been common-place, it might 
have been called so; and it recorded such sufferings, that we 
felt, if Colonel Warburton and his son had not happily been 
singularly devoid of imagination, and able to act practically on 
the axiom that ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” they 
must have died or gone mad before the rescue came. In the 
same volume was comprised a brief account of the previous ex- 
ploring expeditions, and every name was a horrid reminder, in all 
cases of suffering, and in some of death. ‘Those of Eyre, Burke, 
Wills (who that has read can ever forget the entries in Mr. Wills’s 
Journal, up to the last, as day by day he was dying of starvation, 
lalone, in the vast burning waste?) and Leichardt, are espe- 
cially associated with disheartening knowledge procured at a 
terrible price. Never were such wretched results hailed with so 
| much obstinate enthusiasm as the successive failures of Austra- 
| Tian exploration ; never was cumulative evidence of the actual re- 
| jected with such convenient credulity in the wildly improbable as 
by the squatters, who are naturally anxious, as Mr. Forrest says, 
| “for fresh fields and pastures new,” and to whom square miles 
represent less than acres to graziers and sheep-farmers in England. 

We understand their anxiety, but not their obstinacy of belief, in 
spite of repeated experiments ; and as for their not being “ easily 





| daunted,” it is really rather irrational than plucky. They go on 








* Explorations in Australie, By John Forrest, F.R.G.S. London: Sampson Low 
and Co, 
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supplying means, and men go on “ turning up,” to try similar 
forlorn experiments, and reach the same foregone conclusion. It 
is remarkable that each explorer who gives us a narrative of his 
doings and sufferings under his own hand is candid in his admis- 
sion of the failure of Australian exploration regarded as a whole, 
and frankly records the individual failures which have gone to 
make up the general sum of disaster, but cach reserves for his 
own achievement just a little bit of success. It is difficult 
to convince impartial observers on this side of the world that 
any good has come of all this terrible amount of labour and 
suffering, but we listen patiently and with some admiration 
to one after another, as he tells us how he really did attain to 
some dreadful place in No-Man’s Land, where men and beasts 
cannot live at: all, where nature, who declines to be hurried by 
squatters with an unbounded stomach for ‘‘runs,” has not yet 
prepared their habitat, after struggling, at an appalling cost in 
suffering to both man and beast, through regions only a little less 
dreadful; and has returned to tell the tale, amid the plaudits of 
his fellow-countrymen. One passage in Mr. Forrest’s book—it 
precedes his account of his own second expedition—is a handy 
summary of his subject, though he does not intend it for anything 
of the kind :— 

“In 1860, Major Warburton—who afterwards, in 1873-4, sueceeded 
in crossing the northern part of the great inland desert, after enduring 
great privations—contrived to reach 85 miles beyond the head of the 
Bight, and made several journeys from the coast in a north and north- 
westerly direction for a distance of about sixty miles. Traces of Eyre’s 
expedition were there visible. The holes he had dug in search of water 
twenty years beforo were still there, and tho records of his journey were 
of great value as guiding his successor’s movements. His(Warburton’s) 
experience of the nature of the country amply confirmed that of the 
previous explorer. He found the district of the north to be a dreary 
waste, destitute of food and water. Rain seldom fell, and when it did, 
was immediately absorbed by the arid soil. Bustards and moles wore 
the only living creatures. ‘To the north-west there was a little grass, 
but the tract showing verduro was very small in extent, and beyond it 
was again tho scorched, barron, inhospitable desert. Two years after- 
wards, other explorations were attempted, and especially should be noted 
Delessier’s. He was disposed to think favourably of the nature of tho 
country...... 4 A few settlements were made, but the scanty pasturage, 
and the difficulty of obtaining water by sinking wells, in some instances 
to the depth of over 200 feet, havo been great drawbacks.” 

In another passage we learn why the aid which the explorers of 
the northern districts derived from a coasting-ship to serve as a 
base of operations cannot be extended to the explorers of the 
southern regions of this realm of Giant Despair. For hundreds 
of miles along the shore of the Bight, no vessels could reach the 
shore or lie safely at anchor. Long ranges of perpendicular cliffs, 
from 300 feet to 400 feet high, present a barrier effectually for- 
bidding approach by sea; and when, in 1867, a harbour was 
discovered, 260 miles to the west of Fowler’s Bay, and named 
Port Eucla, its position on the west of the boundary of the 
colony entitled Western, not South Australia, to the benefit of 
the discovery. Western Australia seems, therefore, to be the 
best adapted of any of the colonies for the purposes of explora- 
tion, if indeed it is to be persisted in; but on the other hand, it is 
the worst off in point of funds, and Mr. Forrest's second expedition, 
which started from Perth in March, 1870, was not to be compared, 
as to its equipment, with Colonel Warburton’s caravan of camels 
(they were all eaten, it will be remembered, before the rescue came) ; 
and to reverse the order of Eyre’s journey might well have been 
to repeat its history, Of this, and of his third expedition, Mr. 
Forrest says, “These journeys were successfully accomplished.” 
They were just that,—the brave men who undertook them went 
through with them, and suffered in the process much more than 
is told by Mr. Forrest; we haye to read between the lines of his 
brisk, matter-of-fact narrative the story of misery and danger, of 
which he makes so little that it might almost be overlooked. Mr, 
Forrest and his brother, who accompanicd him on his third expedi- 
tion make their way from Champion Bay, Western Australia, to the 
Peake station, in South Australia, on the telegraph line which 
‘divides Australia into two portions, nearly equal in dimensions, 
but very different in character, To the east are the busy and rapidly- 
advancing settlements, fertile plains, extensive ranges of grassy 
downs, broad rivers, abundant vegetation ; to the west, a ‘ great 
lone land,’—a wilderness, interspersed with salt marshes and lakes, 
barren hills, and spinifex deserts.” ‘That third expedition ought, 
on the explorer’s own showing, to settle the question. The best 
word Mr. Forrest has to say for the best country he passed 
through is:—‘‘ We found some stretches of grassy country, but 
[ am sorry to say almost entirely destitute of permanent water.” 
The moderate and uncomplaining tone of the writer makes his 
judgment upon the country all the more impressive. We re- 
commend his readers to apply their imagination to his quiet 
chronicle of effort and anxiety, remembering all the time that 


he had not camels, as Colonel Warburton had, but only hotem 
and that ‘a horse in poor condition and in warm weather -, 
not go much over a day without water,” and when he adds,—« ft 
is a marvel to me how we got through at all; the season was an 
exceptionally dry one, in fact a drought; our horses were of a 
very ordinary kind, and the country most wretched,”—we think 
they will share his wonder. Is Mr. Forrest correct in statino 
that ‘‘a camel can go ten days without water?” We ewe 
never seen that term of endurance named before, and we cay. 
not find anything in Colonel Warburton’s journal, which deals 
minutely with the condition of his camels, to imply it. Mr, 
Forrest goes even beyond this statement; he says “the camel hag 
been known in Australia to go twelve and fourteen days without 
water, carrying 300 lbs., and sometimes 400 lbs. weight.” He ig 
not likely to make a mistake on a point of so much importance to 
explorers, but the statement surprises us. 

Mr. Forrest’s first expedition, in search of the remains of the 
German explorer, Leichardt, and his party, who disappeared 
twenty-seven years ago, was a failure. It wasindeed a Wwild-goose 
chase, undertaken on the information of a “black fellow,” Jemmy 
Mungaro, who, from an amiable desire to please, told a circum. 
stantial story about his having seen remains of white men ata 
spot which corresponded with the last locality from which 
Leichardt had been heard of. Jemmy turned out to be a gay 
deceiver, and the remains turned out to be the bones of nino 
horses which had belonged to a long anterior exploring party, 
This expedition had no hardship in it, to signify, and it is pleasant 
to observe that it did not prejudice Mr. Forrest against the 
natives. He has much good to say of ‘ black fellows,” who are, 
according to him, cheery, kindly, trusty, and handy, when they 
are well treated, not irritated, and given enough to eat. 

English readers will not care about the reports of the public 
receptions, dinners, and speeches, which occupy a large space in 
the volume, and in its literary interests, would have been better 
omitted. We should be glad to be assured that of the making of 
such books as this one and its many predecessors there shall be 
henceforth an end, caused by the general recognition that the 
problem of Australian exploration has now reached a point at 
which wise men give problems up. 








WE AND OUR NEIGHBOURS.* 
Mrs. Brecner Srowe possesses, undoubtedly, to perfection the 
art of story-telling. Out of very slender materials she contrives 
to make up a book which is always readable, and generally enter- 
taining. No matter how much one may disagree with some of 
her principles, or dislike her modes of expression, which, if con- 
sidered correct on the other side of the water, certainly differ 
considerably from what we are accustomed to look upon as 
elegant, it is impossible to help being delighted with her tales, 
for the reason that they betray so much knowledge of human 
nature and are so thoroughly inartificial. 
It is a pity that some of our writers of fiction could not take 
a lesson from Mrs, Stowe. ‘Those who set themselves to describe 
quict life, whether in town or country, are often so hopelessly 
heavy—they miss the little quaint, enlivening touches—and their 
| pictures are laboured and wearisome, instead of bright little bits 
lof light and shade, which would charm us by their faithful 
|resemblance. Which of our novelists, for instance, except 
George Eliot and, lately, ‘Thomas Hardy, can describe English 
} country life? Yet surely it is a fruitful subject, capable of 
| affording endless and perfectly fresh combinations to any one who 
| has eyes to penetrate beyond the mere external, and, at the same 
| time, to make use of what is superficial for purposes of local 
colouring. Given, then, a sympathy with one’s kind and bright 
| perceptive and descriptive faculties, and what capital English 
| tales might not be written! for there are in our remote country 
| districts many relics of ancient customs and a thousand pecu- 
liarities of speech and manner which, faithfully rendered and 
‘located in some of our picturesque, secluded villages, where 
| eccentricitities of character are by no means wanting, would make 
the fortune of any one who could use them as Mrs, Stowe uses 
| her by no means superior material. We and Our Neighbours, or 
the Records of an Unfashionable Street, is certainly a very amusing 
| portrait-gallery, each picture being placed amid proper surround- 
ings, and being, down to that of the dog (which is a perfect 
| Landseer in pen and ink), unmistakably taken from real life. 
The old Vanderheyden house, with its pair of old ladies, each 
sister admirably sketched, their hoards of rare china and 








* We and Our Neighbours, By Harriet Beecher Stowe. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co, 
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antiquated finery, their quaint black servant, Dinah, and Jack, the 
domestic tyrant, forms a beautiful contrast to the very modern 
little ménage which Eva Henderson sets up on the opposite side of 
the street, and which she manages with so much tact and clever- 
ness. ‘The letters of Eva, in which she records for the behoof of 
her mother-in-law her early experiences in housekeeping, are very 
amusing, although such details are much the same all the world 
over. Eva goes in largely for the beautiful, and expends much 
time and thought upon the decoration of her little bower, 
believing, and not without reason, that a pleasant and well- 
ordered home is not a bad foundation for connubial bliss ; but 
then Eva has a servant who understands the mysteries of the 
cuisine, so that while she is training her ivies and nasturtiums in 
her parlour-window or round her pictures, Harry is pretty certain 
Mrs. Stowe is 
great in the matrimonial line, and no believer in the necessity of 
a large fortune as a start in life. Beginning with one wedded 
pair, she marries off at least three more in the course of her story, 
and always with the happiest effect ; but then the wives are nice, 
sensible, good girls, not perfect, by any means, but warm-hearted 
and helpful; and they are very well described, especially Angé- 
lique, who so revolutionises the ideas of the saintly High-Church 
clergyman, with his pronounced leanings towards asceticism. 
Angie at the head of her class, looking so very like ‘‘a serious- 


not to come off badly in the matter of dinner. 


minded canary,” with her motherly tenderness for little, miserable, 


neglected children, is a very pretty sketch ; her secret self-denials 
in the way of dress enabling her to do so much for her poor 
friends, while she herself, always appearing brightly attired and 


pretty, is all the time supposed to be rather a thoughtless and 
worldly-minded young person. 
learn many a lesson from Angie, and finds to his surprise that 
the gay little butterfly can gain entrance at many doors 
which are closed against his more severe self, and that 
simple words of consolation and instruction coming unaf- 
fectedly from her lips have a wonderful power over rough 
men and women, who would shrink from “the parson” with 
unconcealed aversion. ‘That other sketch, too, of Eva stretching 
out a sisterly hand to Mary’s poor, fallen, degraded daughter— 
pursuing her when all others have nothing for her but condemna- 
tion and hard words, and saving her by the pure force of Christian 
charity—is very good. 

The best character in the book, in point of descriptive power, 
is undoubtedly ‘Aunt Maria.” ‘That good lady is drawn with an 
amount of sly humour that is characteristic of Mrs. Stowe. She is one 
of those dear old persons who think that nothing can be done with- 
out them, and that every arrangement in which they have had no 
part must of necessity be a failure. The vocation of such women 
is to take in hand gentle or incapable mothers of families, and 
order their establishments for them. With these born rulers 
governing amounts to a passion, and Mrs. Maria Wouvermans is 
possessed with the spirit of government in its strongest degree. 
She has, however, the grace to perceive it when, as occasionally 
happens, she finds some one too strong for her, and in that case 
she changes her tactics. ‘‘It may be a consolation,” says Mrs. 
Stowe, ‘‘ to those who are ever called to wrestle with good angels 
like Aunt Maria, that if they only hold on and overcome them, 
and hold their own independent way, the angels, so far from 
being angry, will immediately assume the whole merit of 
the result.” Accordingly, Aunt Maria being utterly worsted and 
put to the rout by the junior members of the Van Arsdel family 
(the mother still continuing her obedient though unwilling disciple), 
accepts the situation in the most becoming manner, adopts all 
Eva’s innovations as results of her own excellent training—be- 
comes Aunt, not merely to Mr. St. John, but to Mr. St. John’s 
chapel and mission, which heretofore had been in her eyes so 
hopelessly Romish—and not only takes the credit of Alice’s 
much deprecated matrimonial arrangement, but carries out un- 
assisted the whole of the preliminaries of the double wedding. In 
fact, ‘‘ Aunt Maria” is the most ubiquitous and clearly defined 
personage in Ie and Our Neighbours, except “ Jack ” the Dandie 
Dinmont, who belongs to Mrs. Betsey Benthusen, the younger of 
the two sisters at the old Vanderheyden house; and Jack is 
quite a character. Old Dinah’s opinion that “ dogs hes total 
depravity, and hes it hard, and it’s no use trying to make Christ- 


ians on ’em,” is somewhat borne out by the conduct of the | 
favourite ; but his peccadilloes do not make Mrs. Betsey love him | 


the less, and his motives, as explained by Mrs. Stowe, are really 
perfectly intelligible. She lays it down as an axiom that “a dog 
who lives up to the Jaws of his being is a nobler ercature than a 
man who sinks below his ;” and “ Jack’s” faults being only those 
incident to his being a dog ought not, she contends, to be too 


And yet Mr. St. John has to 


hardly dealt with. So, as “‘Jack” has a rooted and insuperable 
objection to soap and water, a natural love for meat and bones, 
and as ‘‘an old lady in a cap, however caressing and affectionate, 
could not supply all the social wants of a dog’s nature,” “ Jack,” 
tired of being good, and of acting the part of a drawing-room 
dog, very naturally gocs off to see his disreputable friends in 
Flower Street, and not only trails his rose-coloured ribbons in the 
mire, but causes, by his absence, grief and desolation in the Vander- 
heyden house, to which he is eventually restored by Jim Fellows, 
who finds him in some out-of-the-way quarter of New York, and 
brings him home on his shoulder, “his pink tongue hanging 
gracefully out of his mouth, and his great, bright eyes and little 
black tip of a nose gleaming out from the silvery thicket of his 
hair, looking anything but penitent for all the dismays and sorrows 
of which he had been the cause.” 

In the day in which we live, when everything must have the 
stamp of fashion upon it, and when tawdry glitter is made to do 
duty for real value in the furniture and appointments of those 
who, with slender, half-empty purses, vainly try to compete with 
those who have more money than taste at their disposal, such a 
ménage as that of Miss Dorcas Vanderheyden would be an im- 
possibility, although some of us may possibly remember something 
like it, and the description has its pathetic as well as its humorous 
side :— . 

“Tho old house, with every bit of old, queer furniture in it, the old 

window-curtains, the old tea-cups and saucers, the old bed-spreads and 
towoels,—all had a sacredness, such as pertained to no modorn things. 
Liko the daughter of Zion in sacred song, Miss Dorcas ‘ took pleasure 
in their dust, and favoured tho stones thereof.’ The old blue willow- 
patterned china, with mandarins standing in impossible places, and 
bridges and pagodas growing up, as the world was made, out of nothing, 
was to Miss Dorcas consecrated porcelain ; even its broken fragments 
were impregnated with the sacred flavour of ancient gentility. Miss 
Dorcas’s own private and personal closets, drawors, and baskets were 
squirrels’ nests of all sorts of memorials of the past. There were pieces 
of every gown she had ever worn, of all hor sisters’ gowns, and of the 
mortal habiliments of many and many a one beside who had long 
passed beyond the need of earthly garments. Bits of wedding-robes of 
brides who had long been turned to dust; fragments of tarnished gold- 
lace from old Court dresses; faded, crumpled, artificial flowers, once worn 
on tho head of beauty ; gauzes and tissues, old and wrinkled, that had 
once set off the triumphs of the gay,—all mingled in her crypts, and 
drawers, and trunks, and each had its story. Each, held in her withered 
hand, brought back to memory the thread of some romance, warm with 
the colour and flavour of a life long passed away.” 
Mrs. Stowe has a tenderness for what many would call the 
sentimental follies of this ancient dame, who lived in the past, 
while having a kindly sympathy with the youth growing up 
around her, and she has drawn her portrait tenderly—a dash of 
humour pervading it all the while—and her defence of kindly 
gossip, which she describes as a weed that grows in a good, warm 
soil, is one of those touches of nature which she scatters with a 
liberal hand, and which, as we said before, cause her writings to 
awake a responsive chord in the hearts of her readers. 





WARD'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE.* 

“« Arduum res gestas scribere,” wrote the man whom Milton held 
to be the greatest of ancient historians, and ‘ Arduum res gestas 
scribere” is the motto which the greatest of living historians has 
taken for one of the books of his celebrated work. And, indeed, 
although Sallust and Mommsen have -both shown how brilliantly 
this difficulty may be grappled with, yet the paucity of first-rate 
historians would seem to prove that history-writing is a far more 
| difficult task than might have been conjectured a priori. Excel- 
lent dramas, excellent novels, excellent lyrics adorn in no scant 
numbers all the great literatures of Europe, but first-rate histories 
are almost as rareas first-rate epic poems. ‘Thucydides has no rival 
near his throne in Greek, nor, under leave of Milton be it said, 
has Tacitus in Roman literature. Germany can boast of no first- 
rate history, for, excellent as it is, we may not call Mommsen’s 
one; nor can England, with the doubtful exception of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. In France, in Italy, and in Spain, the first-rate 
historian is conspicuous by his absence. But if it is difficult res 
gestas scribere, res scriptas scribere, if so queer a phrase may pass, is 
apparently still more difficult. Iistories, indeed, of literature, 
voluminous, accurate, and invaluable as works of reference, are 
as plentiful as blackberries, but then how dull they are, how terribly 
and unutterably dull! And yet at first sight it does not seem so very 
hard a task to write a vigorous and entertaining, as well as accu- 
rate, history of a literature so brilliant as that of ancient Greece, 
for instance, or as that of our own country. But where can we 
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find such a work? Bernhardy’s histories of Greek and Latin much too strong in him ; and it would have been betterfor him per. 
literature are, perhaps, on the whole, the best which have been haps, had hisattention been turned to French, rather than to Gene: 
written, and are, in many respects, exceedingly meritorious; but  literature,—so far, we mean, as style is concerned ; and indeed, it 
they are so heavy, so heavy with a heaviness plus quam Teutonica, | would be better for most Englishmen to addict themselves to 
that no one has ventured to translate them for the English market. | French rather than to German authors, at least, if they intend to 
And if Teuffel, who is quite as heavy, has been translated, he has write, and to write prose. But we shall have something to say 
been translated by a brother German, and, like Bottom, has been about Mr. Ward's English hereafter, for the present, we PUrpose 
translated indeed. On the other hand, M. Taine’s history of to notice some points connected with the greater names which 
English literature—and proh pudor! we have no better—re- he has handled, for it would be quite impossible to follow hin 
minds one too much of the famous story of the camel: / through his galaxy of lesser stars. 
le voila le Shakspere! le voila le Milton! Professor Ward, Ab Jove principium, Shakespeare first of course; and at once 
has a great deal more of Bernhardy in him than of another difficulty, which must have troubled Mr. Ward sorely 
Taine. To him it has no doubt been a labour of love to write | presents itself. ‘‘Z’ Etat c’est moi,” said Louis XIV., and for all 
this History of English Dramatic Literature, and the labour we | practical purposes, the Elizabethan, and in a certain sense the 
delight in physics pain ; but the reviewer lacks the author’s talis- | English, drama is Shakespeare. But Shakespeare and his works 
man, and if with difficulty and labour he does get through these | are themes so hackneyed, that no one but a writer of great origi. 
portly volumes, he deserves the applause of conscience and a nality could hope to treat them with liveliness. On the other 
headache. | hand, any little fact, philological or otherwise, if connected with 
Careless as modern historians are about the fact, brevity is in | Shakespeare, is interesting; while anything of a similar char. 
one gense as much the soul of history as it is the soul of wit ; acter, if reported about an inferior writer, would be treated as an 
and Cicero hit the nail upon the head and drove it home when he impertinence. Of Mr. Ward’s general estimate of Shakespeare, 
said of Caesar's Commentaries, that although ostensibly written as we have but little to say. It is as far from being the worst, 
materials for a history, they had effectually frightened all sane men | perhaps, as it is from being the best in our language, and its con. 
from attempting it. For there is nothing, adds the great critic, more | clusion is the orthodox one,—‘‘ Eclipse first, and all the rest 
charming in history than simple and perspicuous brevity ; ‘‘nihilest| nowhere.” But there are some minor particulars in it which 
enim in historia” (for we feel how poor our version is) ‘‘pura et| challenge contradiction, For if in one sense ‘Marlowe's Hero 
llustri brevitate dulcius.” It is this brevity which places Czesar as | @vd Leander is more real than Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis,” 
a writer so far above Napier, and Thucydides so far above King- | the compliment, to say the least, is a very German one; and to 
lake. ‘lo know what to omit is a great, if not the greatest, merit | #88ert of the former pocm, that it is “far superior to the latter 
in an historian, and it is a merit which, at least among ourselves, | #8 an epical attempt of the erotic kind” is simple nonsense. 
is of late years growing rarer and rarer. What masses of insig- | Whatever this ‘vile phrase” may mean, if Marlowe's poem is “an 
nificant details, for instance, encumber and spoil Freeman's epic attempt of the erotic kind,” then certainly Shakespeare's is 
Ilistory of the Conquest and Masson’s Life of Milton, and what|2°t. For in spite of its occasional warmth of colouring, Venus 
masses of insignificant details encumber and spoil this work of and Adonis is a noble poem, and to the pure, we must insist, a 
Mr. Ward’s! As a book of reference, furnished as it is with an | Pure one. Can that be said of Marlowe’s J/ero and Leander? 
excellent index, this history may be cordially recommended to all Again, we are pleased to find that Mr. Ward likes Ben Jonson's 
professed students of our dramatic literature, but it may be | Verses on Shakespeare, which are, on the whole, he says, ‘as just 
fairly doubted whether a large proportion of these details might | 88 they are beautiful ;” but we differ from him in his estimate of 
not have been properly left in the congenial obscurity of encyclo- | Milton’s famous eulogy,— 
pedias and biographical dictionaries. At all events, a history | ‘If sweetest Shakspearo, Fancy’s child, 
which is so constantly assuming the appearance of a catalogue | Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
could not fail to be dull; and the eternal analyses of plays which | “ This,” says Mr. Ward, ‘‘means, in other words, that Shakespeare 
have quite ceased to interest any human being shed additional | Wa8 an irresistible but irregular singer.” By no means ; rather 
dullness over the dreary roll-call. But Mr. Ward is pitiless in this} let us call it, when we reflect that Milton was speaking 
respect, and would probably urge that the lex operis compelled him of the Comedies only, the most charming compliment 
to make this catalogue and these analyses as full and.as complete as| Which one great poet ever paid to another. Neither can we 
possible, Granting this, and granting also that in such a case no pen, agree with the Professor in lamenting that for some (not over 
however graphic, could putlifeinto these dry bones, itstill seems that intelligible) reasons ‘“ Shakespeare’s countrymen are and will 
there were opportunities for making his book more lively which | continue to be debarred from studying him where he is, after all, 
Mr. Ward has neglected, for even when he handles the loftier | best studied, because studied in the conditions for which he de- 
portions of his theme, and has to do with names which might | sigued his works, on the stage.” This is flat heresy, in our 
render the tamest writer lively, he still retains a marvellous capacity | opinion, and luckily for us, in the opinion of so competent a judge 
for being dull. Perhaps, also, there is another reason which | as Charles Lamb, with whom we must leave Mr. Ward to fight it out. 
tends to make a work conceived and executed as this has been | Again, without denying the Jatter’s right to ‘‘cut” the difficult 
very uninteresting. This reason is the purely hypothetical nature | questions raised by the Sonnets, yet, since he does such things, we 
of so many of the statements from which its inferences are drawn. | must demur to his devoting two pages to the spelling of Shake- 
It is difficult, of course, to prove a negative, but post hoc differs | speare’s name, when two lines would have been sufficient. The 
from propter hoc, for all that. An example will make this | account of the poet's father, too, secms out of place, if the Sonnets 
clear. ‘*The character of Ancient Pistol,” says Mr. Ward, | are to be shunted; and when we are told of his mother that she 
‘has been compared by Klein (viii. 916), [we should not| was the seventh and youngest daughter of Robert Arden, of 
like to have to read Klein !] to the Centurio in Rojas’s Celestina, | Wilmecote, and that “‘ there seems no doubt that this Arden was 
the first specimen on the Spanish stage of one of its favourite | a lineal descendant of the ancient family of that name which 
comic types, and ix. 979, [certainly not '] to the Soldado in Fer- | traced its descent to Aelwyn, Vice-Comes of Warwickshire, under 
nando’s farsa of that name. The former was not translated into his uncle Leofric, in the time of Edward the Confessor, and 
English till 1631 (Shakespeare died in 1616), but Klein thinks | through him scems further traceable to Guy of Warwick, with a 
that Shakespeare might have scen the French or English trans-| possible female descent from Alfred the Great himself,” we are 
lation.” Now is it too much to say that all this might have been | reminded of a scene in one of her son’s plays, where, in answer to 
fairly omitted in a history of English Dramatic Literature? Yet | the query, ‘‘ And is not my hostess a most sweet wench?” another 
there are hundreds of similar passages to be found in these | possible descendant of Alfred the Great's, retorts, “‘ And is not 
volumes, and their presence cannot fail to be annoying and | buff-jerkin a most sweet robe of durance?” Following what 
wearisome, at least to an English reader. For we are by | appears to be the natural bent of his genius, Mr. Ward has bestowed 
no means certain that this work will not meet with approval | an inordinate amount of labour upon the chronology of Shake- 
in Germany. In fact Mr. Ward is in his faults as well as/| speare’s plays,—‘‘ One of the most difficult, as it is beyond all 
in his merits eminently German. His industry is German, for he | doubt one of the most important subjects of Shakesperean inquiry.” 
is as unwearied in collecting as he is careless about arranging his | ‘The difficulty is more indubitable than the importance. At all 
events, the tests which the Professor insists upon, especially the 
versification tests of “‘ rhyme,” ‘stopped and unstopped lines,” 
seem very inconclusive. In fact, he 











materials, while the clumsy and obscure language which he often 
uses is also unpleasantly suggestive of German influence. Nor is 
this strange, for Mr. Ward has translated a well-known, but rather | and ‘feminine endings, 
over-rated history of Greece from the German, and his mind, like | appears to think so himself, for his great test is “ that highest and 
the dyer’s hand, has taken the hue of that which it worked in. He | most comprehensive kind of criticism which takes into account 
is clearly a man of ability and culture, but the German clement is | the entire mental growth of the poet, and may arrive at conclusions 
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a iuen o less certain character respecting the order of the | Pyrenean peninsula,” ‘and say that ‘the Earl of Pembroke must 
Plays.” Cautious man, Sir Christopher! but it is obvious that | have approached intimacy with Shakespeare,” and speak of the 
this test must be purely a subjective test, always shifting and epithet ‘‘ Elizabethan” as “comprehensive in its very vagueness, 
changing, and always in need of some one to test the tester. | aud opportune in its very inaccuracy.” We had formed several 
Coleridge's classifications of the Plays in 1802, 1810, and 1812, | theories to explain these vagaries in a Professor of English litera- 
respectively, are curious illustrations of the uncertainty of this | ture, and a hope that the Lord Chief Justice might come to do at 
kind of test; but indeed none are needed, and we have not the | Manchester what he has done at Liverpool. But in the latter part 
slightest doubt that if Mr. Ward were to revise his chronology | of the second volume we came across a sketch of Moliére, so tersely, 


some ten years hence, he would make great alterations in it, and | so vigorously, and so excellently written, that we are convinced 


after the lapse of another ten years perhaps come back to his 
original view. ‘*'T'o take into account the entire mental growth | from doing himself justice as a writer. 
of a poet” like Shakespeare is more easily said than done, and |more thought and a little more time to the composition of his 


many changes are likely to occur in the critic's mind before he | sentences, we can confidently prophesy for him a high and 


has completed his investigation. How far differences of taste will | honourable place among the di minores of English literature, 
affect arrangements of this kind may be judged from the fact that | cae , “ 
Mr. Ward quotes almost with approval the conclusion to which 





that it is haste, and haste alone, which prevents the Professor 
If he will give a little 


a German named Viehoff came, namely, “that no other of Shake- | CURRENT LITERATURE. 
speare’s plays can be ranked above Coriolanus, and hardly any | ——- 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


beside it, as to perfection in every point of artistic composition.” | m , i é 
f° _ ‘ + " . . Windsor Custle, Picturesque and Descriptive. The text by the 
Comment is needless. Again, what different opinions might be | ‘ 22 SS Paraghes 5 
11 of Shakespeare’s authorship of Edward I/1., from the | late B. B. Woodward, B.A. F.S.A., Her Majesty's Librarian at 
forme Pyne 7 = i, - | Windsor. A Series of Photographic Views, taken by Her Majesty’s 


view which the reader took of such lines as these |most gracious permission. (FE. Moxon, Son, and Co.) — This 
“Ah! be more wine unto rare ete! men: | Sorgeous book of photographs will delight the admirers of Windsor 
It is a glorious thing to ’stablish poare: Castle, and give strangers a very complete idea of its chief in- 
And kings approach the nearest unto God, z é . “ 
| teriors, and also of the view of the castle from the Clewer Meadows 


By giving life and safety unto men.” | wy ne I 
" ‘ cles . ‘ ‘ Ye regret that the view from the two great avenues, the Lon 
Mr, Ward is unwilling to dissociate such passages as this eae. ‘. : “Se P = 
f Shakes " tl at 1 : 1 f | Avenue and Queen Anne’s Ride (or the Ascot Avenue) —most 
gether roin sua poor 8 scgrastg 4 1eTe — “ any Sm ers oO | characteristic and impressive views—were not included. They 
Shakespeare who, if these lines were found in any of his acknow- | combine the castle with the park in the way in which it is most 
ledged dramas, would be very grateful to any one who should |likely to bo remembered by the residents in the neighbour- 
prove them to be interpolated. |hood, and they give, we think, the most majestic aspects of 
In summing up his general view of Shakespeare, Mr. Ward | the venerable pile. Still, what we have is of the highest interest, and 
says: —‘* But it was neither in diction and versification nor in | the personal friends of the Queen will enjoy the minute photographs of 
construction that the progress of the English drama owed most | Her Majesty's private sitting-room, with all its pictures and other knick- 
to Shakespeare. A single word must express its greatest debt | knacks, The whole makesa magnificent volume. We need not say that a 
and his greatest gift as a dramatist. ‘This word is characterisation, | higher authority than the late Mr. Woodward s for the descriptions in 
His power of characterisation was to him a gift like the gift of | the text could hardly ~ a found, The gp begs ote iron —— 
3 " ° | fr e large siz av it i sasy read—at least, for 
Hephaestus to Achilles,—it made him not only the foremost of from the large ane @ Ue we ere . me ee we agg 
: —- ~ oe | persons with any shortness of sight,—in spite of the clear and large 
the Danai, but the one Invincible among them.” We cannot stay to | ° . PRG: : é ; 
‘ ar TS - print. That size, of course, greatly increases the value of the photographs, 
object to the word ‘ characterisation ” itself, but Achilles was the | \4:.1, are nothing if not on a certain scale: but it makes the text 
. ror . . . . | 4 . . , 
foremost of the Greeks before Thetis gave him his impenetrable interesting as it would ctherales be, somewhat insccessible. 
armour ; and it is somewhat startling to find that characterisation is | Tropical Nature. With numorous Illustrations. (Secleys). Practi- 
Ben Jonson’s strong point as well as Shakespeare's. For certainly | cally this volume is concerned with the tropical regions of South 
if Falstaff and his crew,” as Mr. Ward irreverently calls them, are | America. In so vast a subject a restriction was necessary, and no 
good specimens of characterisation, then ‘* Captain Bobadil and | choice could have beon better for the vast variety which it affords. The 
Captain Tucca, Macilente and Fungoso, Volpone and Mosca, Sir | volume is “compiled,” as we learn from the title-page, “from tho 
John Daw and Sir Amorous la Foole” are not. It is a little sur- | narratives of distinguished travellers and observers.” This compilation 
prising, too, that Mr. Ward should say that the above names have | has been done with great care and taste, and we have only to complain 
become houschold words, and are remembered with Falstaff and | of the want of what compilation should always have,—an index of 
his crew, with Parson Adams and ‘Trulliber, with Micawber and | ®®™¢s and subjects. The text, always readable in itself, is rendered 
Pecksniff.”. Surely the reverse is nearer the truth more attractive by some sixty or seventy illustrations, for the most part 
“§ ‘ : » ceils : ‘ ; P vigorous and spirited representations. They make us wish the more 
We have no space left to follow Mr. Ward through his second | , ° Se. phan. <a ae : 
rol ae = for colour, always so preponderating an element in the beauty of tropical 
volume, except ata gallop, and we do not regret it. On entering landscape. The Survivors of the ‘Chancellor’ By Jules Verne. 
it, we pass through lines of gaping ghosts, Chapman's, Marston’s, | Translated from the French by Ellen Frewer. (Sampson Low 
Dekker's, Middleton's, Heywood’s, from lower depth to lower depth, | ana Co.) M. Verne and his illustrator “pile up the agony” 
till the well-known names of Beaumont and Fletcher arrest us. We | between them pretty high. And indeed, the situation is alarm- 
deny not for one moment their command of poetical language, but | ing. A cotton-ship has taken fire, and a passenger has smuggled 
we are pleased to believe that they will never emerge from the | on board a package containing thirty pounds of picrate of potash. It 
oblivion into which they have deservedly fallen. They with their | docs not materially add to the horror of the situation that the captain has 
love-worship, (their love!) Webster with his horrors, and Ford | gone mad, though, to be sure, if he had continued in his senses, he might 
and Shirley with their beastliness and rubbish, lie withered and | have reached Liverpool before the inevitable explosion. eet the ship 
shrunken, like lifeless mushrooms, beneath the shade of the | runs on a reef; the picrate of potash is got out and utilised in blowing up 
mighty oak of Arden. Of course, there is much that is | °° of the sock sand Gnsity, we fas rears pean rari tion acting 
. . : to speak of in the way of food and drink, and a mutinous crew. The 
untrue in such a trenchant statement as this. Be it so. ‘ : F 
W , : , : question of anthropophagy turns up, and is treated with perhaps too 
Ve are not careful about “throwing away the child with the . "hey os ce : 
bath” wl leali 5 ee . | much realism, though the last horror of sacrificing the living is avoided. 
ih” whe ne , Tay » Vv sre false . = . < . 
a when dealing with t ese men. They we re false to theit | M. Verne tells the story with his usual graph‘e power and accuracy of 
etter natures, or perhaps it would be truer and fairer to say they | detail. An early work, “ Martin Paz,” has been added to the volume. 
were not strong enough to resist the evil influences of their age. | Per;lous Seas, and How Oriana Sailed Then, by S. Whitchurch Sadler, 
Let them be forgotten! As we leave them, we pass out through | R.N. (Mareus Ward), relates the adventures of a certain youth and 
other crowds of gaping ghosts, among whom loom the forms of | maiden, George Falkland and Oriana” St. Clare, whose acquaintance 
Dryden, Wycherley, and Congreve. With the final verdict passed | the reader has possibly made before, in a book entitled “The Ship of 
upon these by Mr. Ward we entirely agree :—‘* What was de- | Ice.” Mr. Sadler transfers them from arctic to tropical regions, and 
signed to attract has ended by repelling, and works of talent, and the hero, and even more specially the heroine, are equal to the occasion. 
even of genius, are all but consigned to oblivion by the judgment In the real world, coincidences, we fear, are not so conveniently arranged, 
of posterity, on account of the very features which were intended and pirates’ wives are very different from the devoted Dolores; but 


“ M “ ‘ this is not a time for such criticism, and we can recommend Perilous 
to ensure an immediate success. Of all forms of literary art, the | , . oo . . . ' 
Seas as a lively and harmless romance. Saved from the Sea, by W. 


’ pags iene a renee 9 r, 
am Si, kt reckon witout i mans” | We Dad nnn (Sl ey ry oir nd ap 
such curious abi po the lost f ,: ‘ oS ee hi a. f Mr. Kingston always tells a capital story, and this time he takes his heroes 
anid meee P rae a ae ee ee = ; Upon his use we to afresh place, and one which would certainly have not occurred to us, if 

ch words as ‘‘Italianate,” ‘‘transnormal,” and “humourously;” | we had been started to write the tale of a ten-gun brig or “‘ coffin,”"—the 
upon the queer taste which lets him describe Spain as ‘the } Desert of Sahara. Thither, however, they get, and there they meet 
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with most interesting adventures. If any one wants a moral, which of 
course he has no right to do, one is ready,-—-let a boy learn Arabic if 
he gets a chance. It will be very useful if he is shipwrecked on 
the coast of Africa, and gets carried up into the Great Desert. 
From the same author and publisher we havo also The South-Sea 





Whaler: a Story of the Loss of the * Champion’ and the Adventures of | and ending with Maria Edgeworth. The 


her Crew. Wecan only admire the facility with which veterans like 
Mr. Kingston spin their yarns, These have, of course, a strong resem- 
blance to each other. We know pretty well by this time the jolly old 
captain, the adventurous young hero, the faithful sailor, the villanous 
sailor, the damsel in distress, daughter of the captain or cousin of the 
hero, as the case may be. Still there is no obvious repetition. Youngsters 
read, we find, the fiftieth story about wrecks, rafts, and desert islands, 
as eagerly as they read tie first; so that seeing that they are pleased, 
and that Mr. Kingston always writes with good-feeling and taste, we 
have no advorse criticism to urge. The South-Sea Whaler has perhaps 
even more than an average share of incident and _ interest. 
Mirtle and Cypress. By Annette Calthrop (Marcus Ward.) There is 
as much loye-making at cross-purposes here as would supply two or 
three three-volume novels. Lina von Podewils is engaged to Karl 
Kaiserling, and in love with the Marquis Antonio del Palmello; Antonio 
is in love with Virginie Tonais, daughter of a French Protestant pastor, 
who has also stormed the heart of Father Antonio, The father is a 
model priest, though but indifferently acquainted with Latin, seeing 
that he exclaims, “ Mea cu/pae! mea. culpae!” He in his turn 
disturbs the peace of a Protestant young lady, who, however, ultimately 
finds happiness in the more human laws of a Church which does 
not forbid marriage. The book is too full of sentiment, and its 
tone, if not unhealthy, is wanting in vigour. The IHoliday 
Task, by A. R. Hope (Nimmo), is a readable collection of nonsense, 
—nonsense, it must be understood of the right sort,—with something 
of a more serious, though still amusing sort, in extracts from Erasmus 
touching on schoolboy life, and an account of the Bank of England, in 
which the familiar marvels of the place are sufficiently well described- 
Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates, by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
(Sampson Low and Co.), is an old favourite, which appears in a hand- 
some garb, with some pretty illustrations, better, however, in drawing 
than in engraving, which will help to realise the Dutch scenery where 
the story is laid.—— Vales of Nethercourt, by the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
(Routledge.) These are tales of school life, with nothing indeed re- 
markable about them, but written with good-sense and moderation, and 
not resulting in those alarming catastrophes and interventions of Nemesis 
which some writers of such literature think it necessary to introduce. 
Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes and Tales, With Sixty Tlustrations, 
(Griffith and Farran.) When will people understand the difference 
between “nonsense” and “rubbish?” 
nonsense, and very good of their kind; the novelties which we find 
here are rubbish. What can be worse than to interpolate into the 
*¢ Carrion Crow ” 














such punning stuff as this ?— 
“* What!’ cried the tailor, ‘ bring arrows and a how, 
And I'll harrow up the feelings of this wretched Carrion Crow.” 

A few of the illustrations are good. —-Nor can we approve of the design 
of the Six Wives of Blue-Beard, by Sabilla Novello (Grant and Co.), in 
which we have described by pen and pencil the slaughter of the pre- 
decessors of Fatima. The old romancer had his chamber of horrors, but he 
was too wise to make his book into what reads like a chapter of the 
Newgate Calendar. The illustrations are grotesque, without being 
funny, but they are prettily executed in colours. Fables, by Mrs. 
George Cupples (Nelson), enforces the familiar morals by stories in 
which boys and girls play the parts of the beasts, wise or foolish 
Little Rosy’s Pets (Seeleys) is to be noticed for the great cleverness of 








the silhouettes with which it is illustrated. These give the little poople | 


charmingly; the animals are not quite so good; the trees, &c., would 
be as well away. Tho narrative will amuse young readers, 
land Stories, By the Author of “Aunt Mary’s Bran-Pie.” (Henry S$. 
King and Co.)—This is a really charming little book. 
on a visit into the country, and there makes sundry friends, human and 
non-human, the most noticeable of the former being one Peggy Paterson, 
a faithful, industrious little creature of thirteen, who does her business 
of caring and working for her blind grandfather and little brother with 
ier story with much simple pathos, and in 
a natural style which does the greatest credit to the writer. What 
melancholy truth, for instance, is there in her acceptance, without ques- 
tion and comment, as of a common dispensation of Providence, that 





all love and courage, and tells h 
, 


“father took unsteady and quit work when Tommy was a baby, and 
we haven't heard no tell of him since ”! Sunny/land Stories has our very 


best recommendation ——Happy Child-life, in Pictures by Oscar 


Pletsch, with Rhymes by Mrs. Charles Heaton (Routledge), is a collec- | 


tion of gay little pictures, with rhymes above the average of merit in 
children’s books. Of small tales, &c., we may mention Honour and 
Glory, « Book for Boys, by Jeanie Herring (boys who read this must 
not suppose that William Wallace was really “a noble young 
chieftain, standing in the purple heather with the kilted warriors ”) 
and Charlie Bell, by Mr. F. Marshall Ward. (Bemrose.) 

land, by the Author of “The Life of a Bear” (Seeleys), is a pretty 
city child who is sent to spend a year in the country, 





Goat- 





little story of : 


The old nursery rhymes were | 


Sunny- | 


A little girl goes | 


and makes acquaintance with various creatures, especially with the | 








| goat which gives a name to the story. We may take this opportaur 
of supplying an omission which we made in mentioning last Week an 
| excellent series of books containing selections from biographies, tray 
l &e. Lhe Book of Noble Englishwomen, edited by Charles Brine (Nimmg 
|contains nearly forty biographies, beginning with Anne Askey 
selection is well 
and the narratives executed with judgment and taste—_ 
We have to acknowledge in Cassell'’s Fumily Magazine (Cassel] and 
Co.) a handsome and well-illustrated volume. It contains a novel of the 
orthodox length, which we shall take the opportunity of criticising elgg. 
where. Along with this runs another of the same quantity (its quali 
we have not the opportunity of testing), entitled ‘The Manchester 
Man.” There is a large variety of other matter, useful and entertaining 
| The illustrations are above the average in merit. Messrs, Nelsog 
send us Pictures and Stories from Natural History, in two numbers; and 
Beautiful Birds, in three. The Birds are described in verse (one of the 
classical poets calls them “light-minded”); the Beasts in more sober 
prose, which, on the whole, we prefer. The pictures are pretty, 
| and brightly coloured by some process which appears to promise per. 
manence. The three numbers of the Birds are devoted to “ Humming. 
Birds,” and certainly help one to realiso the wonderful beauty of thes 
little creatures. Of the Beasts, the first number gives us the Lion, the 
Tiger, the Leopard, and the Jaguar; and the second, the Horse, the Ass, 
the Goat, and the Sheep. The drawings of the animals are decidedly 
inferior to those of the birds. One gets no real idea of a sheep, for 
instance, and the horse is a theatrical affair. For the little ones, we 
have Chatterbox, Sunday Reading for the Young, and The Children’s 
| Prize, all edited by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, and published by Mr, 
| W. Wells Gardner. 














Letters of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. With an Introduction 
(John Murray.)—These Letters, we learn from the title-page, are “now 
just published from the original manuscripts at Madresfield Court,” 
They give details about the change which sent the Marlborough faction 
| into the “ cold shade of Opposition.” This is their special value, and of 
itself fully justifies their publication, though, apart from this, such 
characteristic memorials of a very remarkable woman are worth pre 
serving. It is to be wished, however, that the “Introduction” with 
which they are accompanied had been more to the point, which, we take 
| it, would have been to show precisely what new matter these Letters 
| contain, and how they affect the historical question. Another desirable 
| thing would have been to have had the style corrected by some one whe 
had some little knowledge of the English language. 

Sonnets of the Sacred Year. By the Rev. S. J. Stone. (Religions 
| Tract Society.)—Some of these sonnets are sweet and graceful, all of 
| them show considerable skill in versification. The author has chosen 
the form of the sonnet that he may better avoid the appearance of 
| rivalry with the “Christian Year.” He has done well, for another 
reason. A young poet finds in the difficulties which the sonnet presents 
a test of his skill, and its brevity and the rigour of its laws restrain the 
too exuberant facility which is so common a fault. Here is the poem 
for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, in the Gospel for which day one of the 
miracles of the loaves and the fishes is related, in words that begin, 
“And a great multitude followed Him :”— 
“ * Follow, the voice said from the wilderness ; 

But, oh! the long-loved joys I leave behind, 

The dear delights of flesh. and eye, and mind, 
| I' the fair and lordly city! Can he bless 
To the height and depth of these?’ So in distress 
Of sordid doubt I paused. Yet on the wind 
Still came the calling ‘They who lose shall find 
Whereon I rose, and followed in the press. 
Oh! rugged was the path, and long the day, 
And bare the wild! But then the Prophet turned 
And taught me, and my heart within me burned, 
And I forgot those sorrows of the way. 
And then, O Master, resting at Thy feet! 
I knew no joys !ike Thine, no Food so sweet.” 


Dorothea Waldegrave. By Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. Translated 
from the German, with a preface, by Lady Herbert. 2 vols. (Bentley.}—- 
The preface tells us that the authoress wishes that this book may “destroy 
| any contrary influence which earlier books of hers may have produced.” 
| We have a vague impression of novels not altogether edifying com- 
nected with the Countess’s name, and also a notion that these earlier 
books were readable, a quality which unhappily this story does no 
possess, though, indeed, the translator thinks that it is “touching.” 
| We can easily understand that Lady Herbert is touched by a story 
which eds in the beautiful heroine making “her profession of faith 
according to the Catholic Church.” To us, the end does not justify the 
means,—that is, the five hundred tedious pages, without one spark of 
fancy, or one touch of pathos, which we have to struggle through before 














we reach it. 

Air, and its Relations to Life. By Walter Noel Hartley, FCS, 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Although scientific books have been 
issuing from the press in large numbers during the last few years, 
ranging over all the sciences and of every grade, only one (Dr. Angus 
Smith’s “‘ Airand Rain”) has been specially devoted to this subject, and 
this from its costliness is not available for ordinary students. Mr. Hartley, 
in publishing the substance of his 1874 summer lectures at the Royal 
Institute, with some additions, has supplied this deficiency, and ge 
us, in addition to the usual matter, the results of the latest investige 
tions. And what is equally valuable and important, he has treated thes? 
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alts historically, tracing the progress of a discovery through the 
bands of successive experimenters. Thus we have the history of air- 
analysis from its first beginning, in the laboratory of Lavoisier, to its 
} gimination by Dalton, Dumas, Boussingault, and Lewy, with a full 
description of their various methods. The several constituents of 
sir receive separate attention, and are illustrated by various and 
jn some cases new experiments. Pettenkofer’s delicate method of 
determining the quantity of carbonic acid in the air, by neutral- 
ising & measured quantity of baryta-water, from which a portion 
of the baryta has been withdrawn as barium-carbonate, by a solution 
of oxalic acid of such strength that a cent. cube is equivalent to 
gmilligramme of carbonic acid, is here given in detail, as well as Dr. 
Angus Smith’s ingenious apparatus, which can be used by any one, how- 
ever unskilled in volumetric analysis. The principles of ventilation 
are laid down with a completeness they have never before received, and 
constitute one of the chief features of the book ; the statistics given of 
the analysis of air in several public buildings show how utterly they 
have been misunderstood. The question of heterogenesis, which has 
been recently revived and warmly discussed by Dr. Bastian, is reviewed 
in its entirety, and full particulars of the researches of M. Pasteur, 
Pouchet, and those of the author himself, placed impartially before the 
reader. We would recommend all interested in this controversy to 
carefully study the account of these observations, and if after doing 80 
they believe in the principle of archebiosis they have more faith than 
we can lay claim to. 

A Scotch Wooing. By J.C. Ayrton. 2 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
This is a spirited story, reminding us, and intended to remind us, of 
«North and South.” Arundel Fielding goes down to a Scotch manu- 
facturing town to be the inmate of her uncle’s home, he being a shrewd 
old Scotchman, who has made one fortune, and intends to make another. 
Here she falls in with a clever and well-educated man, in whom the 
uncle, whose enterprise is too much for the courage of his ordinary 
fellow-townsmen, has found a congenial partner. The two have many 
a battle-royal over the relative merits of things Northern and Southern, 
and beginning with something not far short of aversion, end with some- 
thing a good deal beyond liking. The plot of the love-story itself is not, 
in our judgment, very skilfully managed. Misunderstandings so serious 
ate, one is happy to think, not so easy to cause, and not so difficult to 
remove, as some novelists would have us think. And when the com- 
plication has been created, it is disentangled a little too summarily. The 
intervening deliverer speaks quite truly, when he talks of having “cut 
the Gordian knot,” but in real life knots have to be painfully untied. 
Bat the book is really worth reading, with characters well drawn and 
dialogue clever and natural. 

The Indian Civil Service. By A. C. Tupp, B.C.S. (R. W. Brydges.) 
—This excellent little volume contains in a compact form all the facts 
and figures, and most of the arguments, necessary to a thorough com- 


prehension of the results of the competitive system, as far as it affects j hint for wsthetic paper-hangings from some of the designs. 


recognise one or two old friends amengst them. 





to obtain additional aid for the Victoria Hospital for Children, aid 
apparently richly deserved: The authoress writes with refinement, 
pathos, and vivacity, and the only fault we have to find is with the 
spasmodic and irritating printing, which breaks up the story into short 
sentences separately paragraphed, and so gives it a wild, interjectional 
air most annoying to the reader. But for this faulty printing, it would 
be a most effective little story for its purpose, and indeed it is so even 
now, for all who can make a good meal off crumbs and fragments. 


Spiders and Flies. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The spiders, or rather the spider, in this story, is one Margery 
Doveton, better known as Miss Barlow’s niece; the flies are, we might 
almost say, the human race, at all events that portion of it—sweete 
hearts, relations, girl-friends, and servants—who come within reach of 
the “strange and subtle fascination ” of her presence. All the requisite 
processes and manceuvres for the development of her plot Mrs. Hartley 
describes by terms applicable to what she learnedly calls “ arachnida,” 
such as “gossamers,” “ webs,” “ weavings,” “threads and counter 
threads,” “broken meshes,” and the like. After a somewhat chequered 
career at home (the details of her wickedness, and of the ruin, disaster, 
and broken hearts it caused, filling, in fact, the two volumes), the 
heroine leaves England, where, as Mrs. Hartley mildly says, she had 
“painful recollections.” We will give the closing scene in her own 
words. She has accompanied a missionary bishop, and “in the Gaut 
Hills of Southern India, she is living with one great object in view 
ese of bringing the heathen to a knowledge of the truth 
Like the wingless spider [here is a long description of it], so is Margery 
Doveton, despite her misguided past, striving to attach her frail, invisible 
fabric to the Rock of Ages.” We shall find it hard to forgive Mrs. 
Hartley for bringing Christian missionaries into such unmerited dis- 
repute. 


Fair, but Not False. 


” 


» «+ « Ol Dringing the heaven tO &a KnOW1eGEe Of TNO TruLh. .. « « 


3 vols. By Evelyn Campbell. (Samuel 


Tinsley.) —We have been frequently reminded in reading these volumes 
of the long, gossipy letters, not generally of the most intelligent sort, 
that young ladies in their teens describe as “ correspondence,” and that 
convey the news of one country town to another. 
by the initiated with a cry of rapture, but to those who are not equally 
behind the scenes they seem somewhat flat. 
smaller garrison towns, and Mrs, or Miss Campbell invites all the world 
to interest itself in its flirtations, scandal, rivalries, and fashions, 
any one cares to read about such things hero is the opportunity. 


They are received 
Sandport is one of tho 


If 


Marcus Ward and Co.’s Christmas and New- Year Cards, 1875-6.— 


These pretty harbingers of Christmas, with their graceful designs of 
birds and flowers and quaint little children, are before us again, and 
seem to us even prettier and more ingenious than last year, though wo 


There is one which 
unfolds, and displays the four seasons, typified by their appropriate birds 


and flowers, which is very beautiful, and even Mr. Morris might take a 


The 


the Indian Civil Service, together with exhaustive accounts of the work | growing improvement in taste in these slight things is very marked, 
to be done by Civilians, and the grievances of the Service as regards | and it is matter of speculation whether the artistic pabulum on which 
payand promotion. We cannot say it is amusing reading, but the book our children are brought up will produce its proper fruit. 


is a perfect mine of information, which should be in the hands of every 
man who discusses the competition question, and of every lad who hesi- 
tates whether or not to enter the Indian field. They will find, we think, 
that India is no longer the land of promise it was for a/l civilians, but 
that men of any specialty can still get on, and that competition secures 
as good a class of men as ever nomination did. 


Lady Louise. By Kathleen Isabella Clarges. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 


of treatment. A girl is deceived by a false marriage, if one can ¢ 
the wilful acting in spite of warning being deceived ; and a young gentle- 
men enlists in the Line, saves the life of the heroine, loves her, sees her 
married to another, behaves in the most heroic way in the Crimean 
trenches, receives the last words of the husband, and obtains his due 
Teward both in honour and love. Beyond these incidents there is very 


| 
| 


| 


little to fill up these three volumes, which have indeed about the | 


smallest allowances of pages that we ever saw in a novel of the regula- 
tion size. But that, at least, is a fault which can be easily pardoned. 
By George Vasey. 


The Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling. 
How 


(James Burns.)—Mr. Vasey, condemning laughter, promotes it. 
can we help laughing when he says, “‘If people become studious and 
intelligent (which all human beings ought to become), the spasm of 
laughter is seldom heard;” and “If a man’s mind be occupied by good 
and useful ideas, how can it be possible for him to laugh?” and when 
he proposes to sweep away those “extremely stupid and vulgar books,” 
Jack the Giant-K ille r, Puss in Boots, &c.? One does not laugh indeed 
when he speaks of Milton’s exquisite lines, “ But come thou, goddess 
fair and free,” as an “invocation to the indulgence of the grossest, the 
most Vitiating, the most brutifying of all the sensual appetites.” But 
ridicule, anger, and argument would be alike wasted on such a writer. 
Our readers will anyhow find in the book and its illustrations a complete 
antidote to the writer’s gloomy and fantastic “ philosophy.” 


P Wild Mike and his Victim. By the Author of “ Misunderstood.” 
Richard Bentley.)—This is a very pretty little tale, evidently intended 
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| l rs TV 0 RSITY of LON DON. — "The following are ‘the 1 Dates 
| at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the University of London for th 
year 1876 will commence :— 
Matriculation—Monday, January 10, and Monday, June 26. 
| Bachelor cf Arts—First B.A., Monday, July 17. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 23. 
| Master of Arts—Branch !., Monday, June 5; Branch II., Monday, June 9. 
Branch LII., Monday, June 19. ' 
Doctor of Literature—First D.Lit., Monday, June 5. 
Second D.Lit.. Tuesday, October 10, 
Scriptural Examinations—Tuesday, November 21. 
Bachelor of Science—First B.Sc., Monday, July 17. 


Second B.Sc., Monday, October 23 
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Polko (E.). Musical Tales, Phantasms, &c., cr 8vo .. . Tinsley) 7/6 The Regulations relating to the above Pentleations and Degrees may be ob- 
Pollock, Principles of Contrast, at Law & in Equity, roy 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 24/0 | tained on app ication to “ The Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Potter (F. S.), Out-of-Door Friends, I8m0  .......ccccecescseveecsecseseeces (S. P. C.K.) 1/6 | Gardens, London, W.” 
eee (Cc. T.), Drumlanrig Castle and the Dougla: es (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 December 10. 1875. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar, 

eed (Mrs. H. V.), The Bible Triumphant, er 8vo .. eb .-(Kellawi ay) 2/0 i .. . ananm¢e oo. 7 = . 
Remarkable —— and Travels, royal 8vo .. J. Black wood & Co.) 5/0 | ( LD HOU SE s with a STORY.—Sce the BUILDER of 
Scholes (S. E ), Peep 8s into the Far North, 16mo (Wes eyan Conference Office) 1/0 THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 444)—Mlustrations of the Tomb of Gaston de 
Scott (Sir W Po vetical Works. handy-vol. ed., 7 vols in box.. (Bradbury & Co.) 12/6 | Foix—Belsize House, with View—The Water-Supply—Dwellings of Foreign Work- 
Sinclair (C.). ‘Mo dern Flirtations, feap 8¥0.......00.6 seeseeseeee (Ward & Lock) 1/0 | people—Sanitary Arrangement of Houses, with Dlustration, &c.—46 Cathering 
Smith (Dr. W.), French Principia, pt. 2, 4,6 ; German Principia, pt.1 (Murray) 3/6 | Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

BOOKS NOW READY. | ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | [IRTON qe OL LEGE, C AMBR IDG E. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo. | slag vce ll 
MAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and : 
TABLE-TALK. With 4 Memoir by HisSon. | OUTDA’S 


Comprising a large number of hitherto unpublis hed 






etters from Kee ats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth Folle Farine. 
Kirkup, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Landsver, ethe, Miss | [dalia: a Romance. 
Mitford, Sir G. Beaumont, Horace Smith, Siddons, | Ghandos: a Novel. 
Sir Walter Scott, Macready, Talfourd rey, Moore, | Under Two Flags. 





Mrs. Browning, Hallam, and others, 
Illustrations, including fac-similes of many interesting ‘Tpjeotrin: the Story 
Sketches; with Portraits of Haydon by Ke: Waif and Stray. * 
‘Wilkie, and Haydon’s Portraits of Wilkie, } ,and fold in) Bondage; 
Maria Foote, sketched by him in his Journal . 









Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORS. T. A. TROLLOPE— 
At all the Libraries, in 2 ws. Sy> the NEW a 
WHITE CONQUEST. — By 


HeEPWORTH DIXON. 





Willian 


“ The best-written. most instructive. and mos ¢ enter 
taining book that Mr. Dixon has publ’shed sin 
America.’ "—Athenvum 

* White Com juies is no whit inferior to the author's 
eter writings: indeed, in son respects, it may be 
said to be superior. It has all the old brilliancy of 
description, the same sense of humour, and the won 
derful accumulation of facts, historical and otherwise, 
to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has accustomed his 
admirers; and besides these merits the volumes | 
acquire an additional charm from the fact that they | The FIRST 

} 


SEVEN 





Ww 
In 2 ve 


MEMOIRS of 











(1683-1847). 





BARRERE, 





deal with romantic and comparatively unknown SPEARE, 1623. 
ruse they deal with 


regions; and a special value, bee 
— Morning Post. 


the gravest of modern social prob!ems.” 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-D 
Crown 4to, in an elegantly-designed bin 
gilt, gilt edges, 2!s 
HISTORICAL and LEGENDARY | 
BALLADS and SONGS. By WaLren THORNBURY. | 
Now firat published in a collected form. [lus 
trated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel. \. F. Sandys | 
W. Small, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, ’. Walker, 
and others. | 
| 
| 
| 


1623. An exact 


OK. 
in rare original, in 


ling, cloth 
O. HALLIWELL 


CHATTO 











_ . Ivy ROVE 
* Who has not thrilled over such songs a imple Y 
trample, went the roan,’ or ‘ The Death of King Ww ir- 
wolf’ ?—and who needs to be told that the illustrations 


as Ten 





are above price when they are by such m> 
niel, Sandys, Whistler, and the lamented Frev "i Ww alker 
rhe book is beautifully got up."—Morning Pos/. 


Cricket 
Court, Worksho; 
Boat-House belong 





structed for 60 Pupils, and the 
of a first-grade Pablie 


W. S. GILBERT.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS, By W. S. Gilbert. 

“A Wicked World.” «Charitv.” “ Palace of 

Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” * Trial by Jory,” Ke. | 


The inclusive fe 


| 





There are Three 
tenable for 3 years. 
For } articulars, i 
tA 


ABROTT, 





WILKIE COLLINS.—NEW ani POPULAR EDI 
TION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 
price 6s, of 

The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie 

Couutss. Illustrated by S. L. Vildex, Sydney Hall, 
and F. W. Lawson. Being the Volume of 
the Collected Edition of Mr. Collivs’s Novels. The 
other Volumes (uniform in size one Le ‘e, with 


ANCASTEI 


i 4 
EXAMINATION, J 
must be under 16, 





~ 





Stories. By T. A. 


the Fiench, with 


Comedies, Histo 
according to the true Original Copies. 

laggard and Edward Biount., 
reproduction of 
reduced fae-simile, by a photo- 
thus ensuring the strictest aceu 
With an Introduction by J. 
PHILLIPPS, Esq. 


printed by Isaac 


graphic process: 
racy in every detail. 


and Running 





} rer 34 ’ ‘ ie . 
th over 50) Ceci] Castlemaine’s Gage. 


or, 


Granville de Vigne. 


Or 


is. Svo, cloth extra, 


SANSON 


the 


ries, 


HOUSE 
TOTTENHAM 
Joys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 


and 


e is 


juniors, £99 per annum. 
Entraace 


1 
Appry 


inu 
Jur 


au 


mw Syvo, 


id POPULAR EDITLON of 
DIAMOND CUT ala and other | Caden EDWARD'S 
"ROLLOP BROMSGROVE. 


GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS. 


Ry Henrnt SANSON 
Introduction, by CAMILLE 


Small Svo, Roxburghe binding, price 10s 6d. 
EDITION of 
Mr. 
and 


and WINDUS, 


sions, or for Commereiil Life. 
(Fround 
Laboratory, and there is a 
to the School. 


School. 
£120 per annum, 


to the Head Master, A. R 


The Station for the School is * 


i ROYAL 
SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE 

ry 18 and 19, 
ws under I4 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE, 





Pascarel: 
Puck; his 


A Dog of Flanders, and 
Strathmore; or, Wrought 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Sigua. 


price 6s, the NEW and POPULAR EDITION of | BUILDING EX TENSI IN FUND. 
AY WE LIVE NOW. | 

With Llustrations, 
NOVELS. 


crown Syo, red cloth extra, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROMISED. 

The Dowager — — of Alderley . ove £500 
Lady Goldsmid . oe ooo ove ww. 200 
y 4 oe Mrs. Tubbs 
Uniform Iedition, ello Lic 
53 each, Mrs. W. Grey 
Sir Titus Salt ... 
H. J. Roby, Esq... 

Mrs. Russell Gurney 
Miss E. A. Manning 
Miss Shirreff ... ai oes 
I. Lowthian Bell, Esq., M.P. ... 
Misses Metcalfe ... ose 
Miss Buss.. 
| E. N. Buxton, Esq. 


By Anthony 


mel de Raitschifi 






Only a Story. 
Vicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


other Stories. 

by his Own Hand. 
&e. 

Contributions may be paid to the Treasurer, 


TOMKINSON, Esy., 24 Lower Seymour 
London, W. 


cloth extra, price 63, 





CILOOL, 


Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BisHor of WorcESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—the Right Hon. Lord LYTreLtoy, 
Head Master-—Hexbert MILLINGTON, M A, 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words :—*After what I have said, 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is — favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place; and so muck 
energy and hone st work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, | 
means of smal! Forms and close personal atte 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, ¢ 
set of studies which fur size and coimfort are quite 
unsurpassed. 

A long list of 
education and parents of boys now at the 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry 98 

tu the present management of the Schoo! is invited 

Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, fro yn £65 to 
: for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For further particulars, spply to the Head Master. 
The NEXT TEKM will commence on FRIDAY, 


January 21. 
EGE. 


ALVEKN 


* This COLLEGE contains ins THRE E DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREP.AKATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL : 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £%. 
Non-Shareholders pay au extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rey. ARTHU R 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 





FAMILY 


Translated from 


SHAKL- 
Shakespeare's 
Published 

London, 


William 
Cragedies. 


the extremely 





Piccadilly, W. 





SCHOOL, 


references to high authorities ou 
» School will 


The Premises contain 
Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 





The house is con- 
arrangemeuts are those 


8 
= 


and for | 


Scholarships of £50, 


COLL 


Seven Sisters.” 


GRAMMAK- 
SCHOLARSHIP 
1876.—Seniors 














Illustrations by George Du Maurier John Gil Yarticulars on application to the Rev. the HEAD oss EA ao 
bert, and others) are :— where pen Se Bre m to the Rey, the \ THITE and SOUND TEE rH - 

The Woman in White Hide and Seek: or, the > may . “ae indis spensé able to personal attraction, aut ML 
vali a; he F: rT f Myst ' : M: ry ( iri a RI ¢ iT oO N CO L L EG health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
— Poot Ms ‘b, ita — ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, pre — 
Basil. Miss or \ ; Principal—The Rey, CHAkLES Bice, M.A., late Senior and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the tect, haat 
The Dead Secret The New Magdalen Student and Tutor of Christ Chure h, Oxford. cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, a. 
Th of Heart The Frozen Dee p. Vice-P rincipal— The Rev. Joseru Newton, M.A. the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to tue » ' 
sions aed RY. Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. 


My Miscellan’ 





The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 





For particulars address the SECRETA 
The NEXT TERM commences on Jaauary 18th, 1876. 





Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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CHRISTMAS, 


BOOKS.—THE MOST 


1875. 


ACCEPTABLE GIFTS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


SPAIN. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 
Cu. D’'AviLLieR. Imperial 4to, elaborately bound in cloth, gilt extra, gilt 
edges, £3 3s. [Now ready. 

“This volume is likely to be one of the most attractive of the gift-books of the 

* Magnificent."—Globe. 

are happily mated in the Baron Ch. D'Avillier’s magnificent 

lightful volume." —Graphic. 





a. 


season." —.A thene ’ 
« Author and art 
‘Spain.’......It is a ¢ 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES: a Summer's Sketch-Book. By 
STEPHEN THOMSON. Twenty-five Permanent Photographs by the Author. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price £2 2s. (Ready. 

«One of the most attractive of gift-books."—Athenwum, 
“From Notice of Gift Books in Morning Post :—* Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
command especial attention by their magnificent publication * Old English Homes. 





jsillustrated with photographs which it may safely be said have, fer exquisite | 


dnish and delicacy, never been excelled, if they have ever been equalled....,.[t is 
ertainly a superb volume.”— Morning Post. 
“Very suitable for a Christmas present."—Suturday Review. 


E. V.B.—BEAUTY and the BEAST: an old Tale Re-told. 
With Pictures. By E. V. B. Demy 4to, cloth extra; novel binding. Ten 
Illustrations in Colours in same style as those in the First Edition of “Story 
Without an End,” and numerous Woodcuts interspersed in the Text. 12s 6d. 

(Ready. 


“The illustrations, as we have said, are full of exquisite drawing and brilliancy. 


A prettier Christmas present for a child it would not be easy to find.”—<Spectator. 

“The Hon. Mrs. Boyle, in the illustrations not less than in her ; rose, maintains 
the well-won honours of the initials of her three names, ‘To the vld story she has 
imparted a new charm.”—Athenwum., 

“ Will delight every one lucky enough to receive the book as a Chrisimas gift.”"— 
Globe. 

“Must be much sought after soon, when Christmas books are in demand,”"— 
Nonconformist. 


LEAVES from a SKETCH BOOK: Pencillings of Travel 


at Home and Abroad. By SAMUEL KEAD. 
Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, 25s. Ready. 
“Will be interesting not only to those who love that which is artistically 
beautiful, but to architects, travellers, and others who may find in it much that is 
of valueto them. Views suchas these undoubtedly teach a good lesson.”—Scotsaman, 
“We do not think that the season is likely to yield a more artistic, suggestive, 
and beautiful gift-book than this.”"—-Vonconformist. 
“A pretty gift-book.”"—Saturday Rerier. 


The PRESENT jor a CLERGYMAN is 


The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. Containing 


the Descripticn of the Creation, the Fall «f Man, the Deluge, the Tower of 
Babel. the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimred; Babylonian Fables, and 
Legends of the Gods, from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Gronge Surrn, of 
the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum ; Author of * History of 
Assurbanipal “Assyrian Discoveries,” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
Demy S8vo, 1 vol., 16s. [Yor ready 


ARABISTAN: or, the Land of ‘The Arabian Nights.” 


Being Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia to Badgad. By WILLIAM 
PerkY Foou, M.A, Demy svo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, price 
12s. [Readu. 


HANS BRINKER; or, the Silver Skates. An entirely 
New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. Square crown Sve, cloth 
extra, price 7s 6d. (Ready. 

N.B.—This is an edition de /wre of an old favcurite. 
“Such curious little folk could not do better than choose ‘Hans Brinker.’...... 

Hans will bide at their fireside with them, and his pictures will delight their eyes. 

He is altogether a neat, well-dressed, comely, interesting fellow.”"—\oxcunformist. 


CHOICE EDITIONS of CHOICE BOOKS, price 2s 6d each, 
Illustratee@—i.c., Bloomfleld’s * Farmer's Boy "—Coleridge’s * Ancient Mariners 
—Tennyson's * May (Jueen “—Ciray'’s “ Elegy “—Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wake- 
fleld"—Shakespeare’s “Songs and Sonnets "—Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes ™ 
Milton's * L’Allegro,” &e. In very attractive binding. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK will become 
Vacant at the end of the current Session, by the 
retirement of Professor Malden. Candidates for the 





Royal 4to, containing about 150 | 


“FIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN desires to receive 

into his house TWO or " 
wishing to attend Lectures at University, Bedford, or 
{Queen's College, or preparing for Girton. 


Text by the Baron | ENGLISH PAINTERS of the GEORGIAN ERA. Hogarth 


to Turner, Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 48 Permanent Photographs, 
a‘ter the most celebrated works. Demy 4to, cloth extra, price 18s. [Ready. 
TWO NEW BOOKS by JULES VERNE. 
The MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. In 3 vols., Illustrated, 
7s 6d each. 
The SURVIVORS of the CHANCELLOR. In 1 vol., Illus- 
trated, 7s 6d. 
“M. Verne’s books deserve all imaginable success,"— Times. 


Miss ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK, The EIGHT COUSINS, is 
ready. Illu-trated, 5s. 

“Miss Alcott’s stories are thoroughly healthy, full of racy fan and bumour. 
exceedingly entertaining......We cau recommend * The Eight Cousins.”"—A/henwum, 
A HISTORY and HAND-BOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Translated from the French of GASTON TIssANvIER, Edited by J, THomson, 
| FRGS. Imperial lémo, over 300 pages, and 75 Wood Engravings, and a 
Frontispice, cloth extra, price 6s, [Now ready. 
The Voneonformist, in its review of “ Gift-Books,” says :—“ We notice this volume 
here because it is exactly the book to give to the amatear photographer, and also 
| because of its exquisite prints.” 
The PRESENT for a YOUNG SPORTSMAN is 
SHOCTING ; its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. 


JAMES DALZIEL DOVGALL, F.S.A., F.Z.S., Author of 


| 
| 
| 


By 


* Scottish Field-Sports,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. (Ready 
“The book is admirable in every way...... We wish it every success.”"—G/obe. 
«A very complete treatise...... Likely to take high rank as an authority on shoot- 


ing.”"— Daily News, 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, Exemplified in 
the Life and Character of LORD COLLINGWOOD; a Biographical Study. By 
Ww. Davies. 1 vol. crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 6s. With Steel Portrait of Lord 
Collingwood by C. H. Jeens. [Now ready. 

“ No chronicler of this good and great man's life has been more careful to do it 
full and c'rcumstantial justice, or in point of instances and examyles succeeded 
better.”"— Academy. 

“ ‘This, then, is the man whose biography, in the form of an able and just analysis 
of his character, now lies before us; and we km w of no one among cur illustrious 
dead whose life affords « better study and example for the rising generation of 

Naval officers." —Standard. 
| 


CHOICE EDITIONS OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


Price 2s 6d each. (Vow ready. 
Illustrated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., FE. Duncan, Birket Foster, J. 
C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, K.A. C. Stonehouse, F, Tayler, G. 
Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. Wenhert, Marrison Weir, &c. 

BLOOMFIELD'S FARMER'S BOY 

CAMPBELLS PLEASURES of HOPE 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER 

GOLDSMITH S DESERTED VILLAGE 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 

GRAY'S ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD 

KEA" EVE of ST. AGNES. 

MILTON'S L'ALLEG RO. 

POETRY of NATURE. Harrison Weir 

ROGERS'S (SAMUEL) PLEASURES of MEMORY 

SHAKSPEARE'’S SONGS and SONNETS 

TENNYSON'S MAY QUEEN, 

ELIZABETHAN POETS. 

WORDSWORTH'S PASTORAL POEMS, 
“Such works are a glorious beatilleation for a poet 
N.B.—This is not a mere reduction in price of the 









—Athenwum, 
5s volumes; it is an entire 








reprint from type specially cast for the purpose, inclading also the whole of the 
beautiful Woodcuts. Exuch volume is complete in itself, and is sold seporately, 
Small post Svo, printed on the finest cream-white paper, and choively bound, 





cloth extra, 2s 6d each. 
SEARLE. Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
CILDEACON JOUNSON'S 


R 
A SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 158! 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
COOPERS ULLL, &e. 
N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of 


THREE YOUNG LADIES 


A superior 










































Professorship are requested to send their Applications 
and Testimonials to the undersigned, not later than the 
2%h April, 1876. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
Octobe th, 


JANIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


‘The PROFFSSORSHIP of SANSKRIT will become 
vacant at Christmas, in consequence of the appoint 
ment of Professor Eggeling to the Chair of Sanskrit 
at Edinburgh. Candidates fer this appointment are 
Tequested to send their Applications and Testimonials 
to the undersigned, not Jater than the 31st inst. 

JOHN ROPFSCN, P.A., Secretary to the Council. 
_ December 1, 1875. 


H EAD MASTERSHIP. — Sir 
WILLIAM LAXTON’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 


at OUNDLE, Northamptonshire. ‘atrons and 
Trustees, the Grocers’ Comyany.—The Court of the 
Company are prepared to receive applications for the 
HEAD MASTERSHIP of this First-Grade Clas: ical 
School, with a modern branch, vacant at Easter next. 
Fixed stipend, £500; capitation, entrance, and tuition 
Fees. An excellent residence, with accommodation 
for thirty Py Four Exbibitions of £50 per 
annum each at the Universities.—For ful] particulers, 
apply to WILLIAM RUCK, the Clerk, Grocers’ Hall, 
Poultry, London, E.C. 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—The 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, near 
Bonn-on-the-Rhbine. Principal, Dr. ALFRED BASKER- 
VILLE. Terms 80 guineas per annum. For prospect- 
uses apply to H. R. Ladell, Esq, Head Master of the 


ondon International College, Spring-grove, Isleworth, | 
Middlesex, W. awe 





1875 


arders. 








home is offered, with superintendence and assistance 

in work. Terms, £100 a year. 
Rev. R. W. BURNABY, 

Regent's Park, N.W. 


NDIAN MEDICAL 


17 Blandford Square, 


SERVICE, 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty-three appointments as Surgeon 
in Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held 
on the 14th February, 1576, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information rezarding Pay aud Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 
obtained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be sulmitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least a 
fortnight before the date fixed for examination. 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 
India Office, 30th November 1875, 


i le the few who hold LIBERAL VIEWS 

of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to see 
their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who bold 
wealth as a TRUST, this is eddressed —A Gentleman 
who has established a School, giving sigus of pecuni- 
ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, his 
id: al of education put before the public in an intel- 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
he cannot do. His ideal is,—(1) an education meeting 
the wants and aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 
ing for teachers to give such an education. None but 


principals or their duly accredited solicitors will be 
treated with. Address “EXCELSIOR,” care of Pub- 
lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


£50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., aud other 
Exhibitions appropriate or con ingent to the School, 
to the annual amount of £1,000, Inclusive terms, 
£62 48 per annum, 


\" CHDEACON 
i SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 1581, 
lead Master—Rev. Robert LABRKAHAM, M A., 
Assi: tt ut-Master in Malvern College 
This School bas been recently reconstituted, and is 
now specially adapted for training Boys for Profes 
sional and Mercantile pursuits. There are 16 Exhibi- 
tions of £32 a year, each at Cambridge, to which 
Scholars from Oakham and Uppingham Schools have 
a preference: several of £30 and £10 a year at the 
School, and four of £50 a year, each tenable by Boys 
leaving the School, at the Universities, Cooyer's Hill, 
Wvolwich, or any other place of higher professional 
educaiion. The Trustees intend to establish shortly 


JOUNSON’S 


late 


Laboratories for ( hemistry, Natural Science, &c. In- 
clusive terms, £62 48 per annum 

For Prospectus, &c. address, Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, 


LADY, holding high ‘Testimonials, 
a wishes :o ATTEND SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
as VISITING TEACHER. Subjects: Englirh and 
Mathematics. —Address, “C. T.,"” 33 Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill. 


7 ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road, 
“4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools, References and terms on application 
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BANK 


OF SCO 


TLAND. 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000. 


PAID UP, £1,000,000. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000, 


LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 





The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 


available in all parts of the world; 


PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking busine 





EPPS’S 
COCOA 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


MArFPis 
AND 
W =sBs 
((OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 


FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
Special Lists post free. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 

MANSION - House BUILDINGS, POULTRY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), West END. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMs: 
___ Boyan Cut ERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Fex’s Cc ARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Fvod, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


(oxssumetion 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
| meee EMULSION and 


PANCREATINE. The Original and 
Genuine prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them and all other Cc hemists. 
“LAZ ZEN BY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB Y 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 


terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E, 

T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used so many years, signed " Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





THE 














L O M B for LOST ‘DOGS. 


Founded at Holloway in 1861, and removed in 1871 
to its present site in Battersea-Park Road, S.W. (near 
the York Road Station). The site and buildings have 
cost nearly £5,000, of which £2,000 still rems 1ins on | 
mortgage. 

The Committee are desirous that this debt and con- 
sequent payment of interest should be terminated as 
speedily as possible. Donations are earnestly solicited 
to effect this object, as well as for current expenses 
and further improvements. 

By a recent addition to the buildings about 150 more 
dogs can be kept than before. 

During the year ending December last 1,486 dogs 
were restored to their owners, and 1,751 sold. 

The Institution is open to visitors from 10 to 4 in 
winter, and from 10 to 6 in summer, Sundays excepted. 
enemas will be received by 

JAMES JOHNSON, 


See retary, 
At the Home. 


/PURKEY and INDLAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
A} 


FAMIL 
85 and 36 OLD BONDST RE ET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


1. B. WINCKWORTIL and CO., 

Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 41 Baker 
and 464 Fulbam Road, 
JAMESON’S OLD 
2s 10d and 


Street, Portman Square, W.; 
S.W. Established 1850. JOHN 
IRISH WHISKY, 17s and 21s per gallon ; 
3s 6d per bottle. 
jee B. 

41 Baker Street, 


Fulham Road. 
Pure COGNAC BRANDY, 


“WINCKWORTH and CO., 


Portman Square ; and 46a 


21s per gallon; 3s 6d per 


bottle. 
Older Landed COGN AC, 26s, 30s, and 36s per gallon, 
‘."2'e WINCKWORTH and CO., 
41 Baker Street, Portman Square; and 464 


Fulham Road. 
Good Sound CLARETS from 12s. to 42s per dozen. 
Champagne from 308 to 483. Leading Brands at 
lowest market quotations. 


5 let B. WINCKWORTH and CO., 

41 Baker Street, Portman Square, and 464 Ful- 
ham Road.—PORTS—Dow’'s, Sandeman’'s, Taylor's, 
Alex. Webber's, and Cockburn’s. A variety of very 
fine old wines, in wood and bottle, from 30s per dozen. 


Hes. B. WINCKWORTH and CO.’s 
WINES, SPIRITS, and LIQUEURS are 
delivered free to all parts of London, and to all rail- 
way stations in England. Detailed lists on application. 
41 Baker Street, Portman Square, London, W.; and 
464 Fulbam Road, S.W. 


Kk INAHAN’S 5 LL ww HISK a. 
\X This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seai, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, WwW. 


E SSRS. DU NV IL L E and CO. a are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OL D IRISH W HISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 








Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


| 
Liver TONIC. 
(GEORGE and WELCH’S.) | 


Successful and Health - Giving. 

Stimulates the action of the liver, 

promotes digestion, aad supplies 

tone and vigour to the system. 

2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From | 

Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 

of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEOR 1E and WELCH, Worcester. 


undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 
“83 counsoted with Scotland, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now rea ay; wf per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CQ’s§ 
LBB Se RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 29 


per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©O., 3 Royal Exchange 


Buildings, London, E.C. 
JAGLE INSURANCE C OMPAN ANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only, Estat lished 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the = or from any of the Company's Agents, 


post fre 
GEORGE HUMP HREYS 


, Actuary and Sac ecretary, 

pues IX FIR E OFFICE Ee, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
ances effected in all parts of the world 

{ GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
(JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal! towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 

Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Ma 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOC IETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 ... 
Income for the past year ae 
Amount paid on Death to Dee ember last... 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December last 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
BEIOREOR co cevcesccssessccsenosesssucqoonsenvebrsosensee 
The Expenses of Management “Gnel lud 
missions) are under 4 per cent. on the ann 
Forms of Proposal, &¢., will be sent on : 
to the Office. 


- CCIDENTS ~ 


Tnsur- 


Secretaries 


nager. 


£5,547,084 
512,730 
10,228,346 












WILL H 


EN?! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


HAPPE 
L 
a Policy 
AGAINST A‘ ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY PASSE NGERS" ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secre ary. 


OU INTAL BANK CORPOR: \ TION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Augus 


XCIDENTS OF 
of the 


} 30, 1851, 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Colombo, Foochow, 


Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sivgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 


terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependence 

They also receive > an vosits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may b ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


YHE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTURER has received the com- 
mendation and favour of the public, It bas acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively renew and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey, white, 
aud faded Hair. It will strengthen and invig rate the 
Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant growth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in large bottles, 63, 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 











DUNBAR’S 


ALL WHO ARE LI ABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOU LD NEVER BE WITHOU ? 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and geuerally cure in one day. 
Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottie. 


Address; Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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ace 
f £160,000 FIVE-PER-CENT. PREFERRED SHARES, GUARANTEED by the COUNTY and CITY of 
WATERFORD, being the Unissued Balance of the Share Capital of the 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, AND LISMORE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 35 & 36 Vic., c. 106, with further powers granted by 36 & $7 Vic., c. 132. 








Under Agreement for working arrangements ant interchange of traffic with the Gre at Western Railway Company of England. 





Capital £280,000, in 28,000 Shares of £10 each, 


(On all of which Interest at 5 per Cent. per Annum is guaranteed. under the authority of the above Acts, by the County and City of 
Waterfor A for 5 years, during construction, and for 35 years additional after the opening of the whole Line), divided into 8,000 Deferred Shares 
of £10 each, which have all beon subscribed for and issued, and 20,000 Fiv e-per- -Cont. Preferred Shares of £10 each, of which 4,000 have been 

subscribed for and issued. 


The Preferred Shares are entitled to a Preferential Dividend in each year of 5 per cent., secured by First Charge on the above Guarantees. 
The payment of Int erest on the Preferred Shares until the opening of the whole Line is further secured by the investment of £30,000 (subscribed 
as to £20,000 by the Duxe of Devonsiire, and as to £10,000 by the Directors) in Consols, in the names of Sir Danie Goocn, Bart. M.P., 
Chairman of the Great Western Railway Company, of England; and Wintram Currey, Esq., of 14 Great George Street, in the City of West- 


minster, as Trustees, After 5 per cent. has been paid for each year on all Shares, they will rank equally in the division of Receipts available for 


Dividends. P ee ee 


DIRECTORS. 
FRANCIS E. CURREY, Esq. (Deputy-Chairman of the Fermoy and Lismore 
Railway Company), Lismore Cast!e, Lismore. 


A. DENNY, Esq., Waterford, Chairman 


: 1H. KEANE, Bart,, Cappoquin House, Cappoquin, Deputy-Chairman. 
oe SR Sas Veppeeas Saree Caen, Sane aes EDMOND POWER. Esq., Power's Court Tramoro. 
Sir ALEXANDER WOOD (Deputy Chairman of the Great Western Railway | eENRY WHITE Esq., Harbour View, Waterford. 

Company of England), Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, London. | JAMES GALWEY, Esq., Colligan Lodge, Dangarvan. 


» rector of the Furness Railway Company, and | JONATHAN J. RICHARDSON, Esq, Kircassock, Lurgan and Westcliff, Tramore. 
Lismore Railway Company), Furness Abbey, | FREDERICK MALCOMSON, Esq., Clodiagh, Portlaw. 
| WILLIAM GOFF DAVIS GOFP, Esq., Suir Ville, Waterford. 


Sir JAMES RAMSDEN (Managi: 
Director of the Fermoy ] 
Barrow-iu-Furness, Lancashire. 





BANKERS—The BANK of IRELAND, | SoticrroR—EDMOND POWER, Esq., Clonmel. 
ENGINEERS, SecrReTary—GEORGE WILLIS, Esq. 
WELLINGTON PURDON, Esq., M. Inst. C E, Victoria Chambers, Westminster. OFFICES 
CHARLES TARRANT, Esq, M. Inst. C.E., Waterford. | CATHEDRAL SQUARE, WATERFORD. 
The Directors of the WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, and LISMORE The Company are empowered by their Acts to borrow on mortg 


RAILWAY COMPANY will veeeive through Messrs. JOHN COLLIN- | an amount not exceeding £93,333, bat this debt will in no degree “ae 
SON and CO, subscriptions for the above 16,000 Guaranteed Preferred | the security derived by the Shareholders from the before-mentioned 
Shares, being the entire unissued Balance of the Company’s Share Capital. | guarantees of the County and City of Waterford, on which the Dividends 
The Waterford, Dungarvan and Lismore Railway will when completed | on the Company's Preferred Shares are the first charge. 
be 43 miles in length. It commences at Waterford, a city of 23,000 Messrs. JOHN COLLINSON and CO. invite applications for the 
inhabitants, possessing direet communication by steamers with Milford | above 16,000 Five-per-Cent. Guaranteed Preferred Shares, at the price 
Haven and the system of the Great Western Railway Company, and | of £10 6s per Share of £10 each. Payments to be made as follows:— 
with Liverpool, Bristol, Southampton, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, and | £2 on application; £2 6s on allotment; £2 on Ist March, 1876; £2 on 





other important seaports. | Ist May, 1876; £2 on Ist July, 18S76—Total, £10 6s, 

The Company's Railway will terminate at Lismore, where it will join Subscribers will have the option of paying up in full on allotment, or 
the Fermoy and Lismore Railway, cons'ructed by the Duke of Devon- | on any day fixed for the payment of an instalment. 
shire, and will form with it the shortest and only direct communication, | The Interest or Dividend will be payable on the 50th June and 31st 


vid Waterford, between Cork and Killarney and the Great Western, the | December in each year, and will be calculated upon any payment which 
London and North- Western, the Midland, and other English Railways | shall from time to time be made in respect of any Share, and from the 





having termini in South Wales. dates of such payments respectively. 

Interest or dividend on the total Share Capital of the Company Failure to pay any instalment will render previous payments liable 
(£280,000), at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, is guaranteed during | to forfeiture. 
construction until the 7th July, 1878, and for 35 additional years, after In case of no allotment being made, the deposit on application will 


the opening of the whole Line, in manner provided by the Acts 35 and | be repaid in full. 

36 Vic., ¢. 106, and 36 and 37 Vie.,¢. 132. Copies of the Company’s Acts of Parliament, of the Agreements with 
By these Acts the amount required for the payment of the guaranteed | the Great Western Railway Company, with the Duke of Devonshire, and 

interest or dividend is to be levied by assessment upon all the baronies | with the Deferred Shareholders, and of the Declaration of Trust of tho 

of the County of Waterford, and upon the County of the City of Water- | £30,000, can be seen at the Offices of Messrs, Cunliffe and Beaumont, 

ford; but, inasmuch as those baronies constitute the whole of the | Solicitors, 43 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

County of Waterford, the effect is that the guaranteed interest or! Applications in the enclosed form, accompanied by a payment of 

lividend is charged upon and is to be levied off the property of the | £2 for each share applied for, will be received in London by Messrs, 

County of Waterford and of the County of the City of Waterford. The | John Collinson and Co., 50 Old Broad Street, E.C.; Messrs. Martin and 





rateable valuation of these Counties amounted by the last assessment, | Co., Bankers, 68 Lombard Street, E.C., or by Messrs. Alexander and 
made in the year 1850, to £316,685, and has sinee considerably | Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 7 Tokenbouse Yard, E.C.; and in Dublin, 
increased. | by Messrs. Bruce and Symes, Stock and Share Brokers, 37 Dame Street, 
By ag come nt with the holders of £80,000 (part of the Share Capital 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 8th December, 1875. 
uready s tribed), the remaining £200,000 (of which the £160,000 | — 
now offered t yr subscription forms a part) has been constituted Per- | 1ssvE of £160,000 FIVE-PER-CENT. PREFERRED SHARES, GUARANTEED 
petaal Five per Cent. Preferred Share Capital, having a first charge on by the COUNTY and CITY of WATERFORD, being the Unissued Balance of 
the al the Share Capital of the 





ve-mentioned guarantees, 
il, morrover, be entitled, in overy | WATATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, and LISMORE RAIL. 


holders of Preferr« ares will, moreover, 
WAY COMPANY, offered for Subscription at the Price of £10 6s each, 




















year, after payment of a dividend of five per cent. for the current year 
on the Def ] Sha ~~ nat ae rtionately with the holders |” yable as follows:—£2 on Application ; £2 6s on Allotment; £2 on March 1, 1876; 
A I ee ery +f. — i} stags, Sapentes or , "C so +h rs '¢? on May 1, 1876; £2 on July 1, 1876. 
) hares the further net p ; the Compan 1en : : —_ . 
mula o ae o hater a pee & Se See FORM of APPLICATION.—(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
ailab lividends. ‘ 7 
~ ! idends a ’ - ss To Messrs. JOHN COLLINSON and Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

OF t Capital already subscribed, the Directors and poem have - : : ‘ a 
subscribed f t] Ai “9.000, bet] GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your account with Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 
subs ribs for £70,000, and ie Duke of Devonshire for £20,000, beth Lombard Street, E.C., the sum of £ . being a deposit of £2 per Share 
sums being in addition to the Trust Fund of £30,000 referre aa to below. on Five-per-Cent. Guaranteed Preferred Shares in the Waterford, 

The Great Western Rail way Company of England have entered into Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway Company, request that such number of 

nae ahs ry a = tan by sea as well as by may be allotted to and hereby undertake to accept the 
an ag it wit] h the ¢ ompany for through r ite by sea as well a by ne oF any lean number that may be allotted to ate thn teneen all ie Oe 
D ive Railways | gener: an for the interchange of traffic. enocten. dane a sth December, 1875, and to pay the instalments thereon as above. 

Considerable progress has bee en made in the construction of all three Name (in full) 
sections of the Company's Railway, and the Contractors have under- ——- : 
tak n tt sh: all be fully comp! ted and opened for traffic on rotession (if Ong oe 
ort rch, 1878. an (psbibadiceasia 

I 1 i any unforescen contingencies by which the open- snenesiehinagineatemtnnapenpaeiamemanmmamnmmantion ple cand 

g may be dolayed beyond the 7th July, 1878, a sum | ISSUE of £160.00 FIVE-PER-CENT PREFERRED ‘SHARES, GUARANTEED 

“ = a * : ‘ E v the COUNTY and CI t ‘ of WATERFORD, being the unis sued Balance of the 





1) Cen ss } _ was 9 Shame n the entire Preferre aR 
of £30,000, equal to three years’ interest on the entire Preferred Share Share Capital of the 








Cay hea al rihe 13 to vo-thirds . . ra oO evon- : ta x - : z : 
shire, a1 pe rsa prose iird ~ the Dir nso he = pene hehe in \ | ATEREORD, DUNSARY AD, eae se RAILW AY 
Bienes: ag a - 1. sa} . de ae M.P.. and Willia: mines: ANY —NOTICE is h reby ven that the ription Li ts for 
qonsols in the names ¢ Sir I aniel Gooch, Bart., 2 -P., and William | jy ; CLOSED on WEDNESDAY next. the ! bot. for Leadon. and 
Currey, Esq.. to be applied by them in payment of the interest on the , on THU *RSDA : next, the 16th inst, for Country application 

Pre Shares ¢ , until the opening of the whole Line, should any JOHN COLLINSON and CO 
postponement of that event occur. Old Broad Street, London, E.C., December 1th, 1875. 
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FINELY ILLUSTRATED GIF T-BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA: an Illustrated 
Record of an extensive Tour of Observation during the years 1873-74, through 
what were formerly the Slave States of the American Union. By Epwarp 
KING. With Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from Original Sketches by J. 
Wells Champney. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“An illustrated volume of travels of very unusual excellence......Mr. King's 
sketches are quite the revelation of a new world." —Graphic. “So beautiful a 
book of travel bas never hitherto been published. There is probably no book 
existing on the same subject that affords so much amusement and adds so much 
to previous knowledge.”—WNotes and Querics.—“ This charming volume...... It is 
difficu't to know whether to give the palm to the writer or the artist, whose joint 
labour has produced this volume, but each has done his work excellently well.”"— 
World ——* It would not now be possible to find in any book published in England 
wood engravings of the same minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to be 
seen on every page.”"—Saturday Review. 





The UNIVERSE ; or, the infinitely Great and Infinitely 

Little. By F. . Povener, M D. 

a Fre 
extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 





illustrated."—Times.——* [t would be di fic ult to hit upon a more attractive volume.” 
—Paill Mal! Gazette.——* This volume will prove a capital present t » young persons.” 


—.Athenwum “A good pion 1eer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will | 
flid what it deseryes—popularity among English readers."—Saturday Revicw. 





A TRIP to MUSIC- LAND: a Fairy Tale. Forming an 
Allegorical and Pictorial Ex 

L. SHEPLOCK. Illustrated by Twenty Full-P: Pictures of a highly amusing 

character, from Designs by J. King James. Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 

108 6d. 
“Miss Shedlock may be congratt se ae on having produce q one of the most 
ingenious ( beta he oks of the season. Ler ‘Trip to Music-Land ° 
is an attempt, and a very successful one, to gild the bitter pill of musical instruc- 
ion with the attraction of a fairy-tale. She endeavours, and with great cleverness 
works ont her idea, to give in this bandsome quarto an allegorical and Setar | 
exposition of the elements of music, which in a most novel and entertaining man- 
ner obviates much of the repulsive drudgery that is attached to rudimentary musi- 
eal teaching. Mr. James his greatly aide! the accomplished authoress by making 
her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and original illustra- 
tions.”"—Daily Telegraph. 











TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the Pacific to the 

lantic Ocean. By PAUL MArcoy. Illustrated by 525 splendid Engravings 

on Wor d, of which 54 are Full-pige size. and Ten Maps from Drawings by 
the Author. In 2 vols., quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 


“Such a bookis a treat which the English reader does not often get.”"—Times,—— 
* More is to be learned about South America from a perusal of these pages and a 
study of these illustrations than from an examination of the library richest in 
books of travel.”"—Dai/y News,——* M. Marcoy's splendid record of a recent journey 
from the Pacitie to the Atlantic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is 
a work which must be seen in order to be appreciated."—Saturday Review. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


PAINTERS in PROPOSED 
FOURTEENTH 
SKETCHES and | Englis hmen in Cal 
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Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood and | 
ntispiece in Colours, New and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth | 


m of the Elements of Music. By EMMA | 


MODEL 
A Co-opert ative Emigration Scheme for Educated | as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
ornia.—Advantages :—Congenial and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
1 society, a delightful climate, beautiful scenery dom. The delicions product of the famed Kent Morellas 

and the most fertile of soils. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. Mr. F. A. BINNEY, Solici 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


No. L., price 3s, will appear on JANUARY Ist, 1876, and wil con 


tributions by Mr. Herbert Spencer; Professor Bain; Mr. G. H. Lewes ; — Con. 
of Lincoln College; Mr. Henry Sidgwick; Mr. Shadworth HI. Hodgson ; Pree 
| Flint; Mr. James Sully; the Rev. John Venn; Professor T. M Lindsay’ Dene 


| McKendrick; the Editor (Professor Croom Robertson), and others, 


*,* A detailed Prospectus may be had post free on application to the Publishers 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


| 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. London; and 20 South Frederic 
Edinburgh. ederick Street, 


Now ready, Third Thousaud, price 6d. 
SUGGESTIONS 
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FOR A 


PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SE ERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
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London: TRUBNER and CO 


ciiieae Hill. 
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| METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
H. Hopson. Svo, 16s, cloth. 
| The THEORY of PRACTICE: 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 
London: LONG MANS, GREEN, and Co., Pate rnoster Ri Ww. 


By Suapworry 


an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same, 





~ COMPLETE E DITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S DISSERT. ATIONS, — 
In Four Volumes. 8vo, price £2 7s, cloth, 





‘De ATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Political, Philogo. 
phical, and Historical. By JouN StTuaRT MILL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co 0. 
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Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s. pos t free. 
rn IFE in CIIRIST: a Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the 
4 Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine Incarnation,’and the Conditions of 
Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The 
| Mystery of Growth.” 
| “A work which, for many years to come, will remain the magnum opus on the 
subject of immortality through Christ alone. This volumeis a thoroughly honest 
able, and reverent endeavour to solve one of the great problems of the Divine 
| Government of the human race, and to solve it mainly by a careful induction of 
the teachings of Holy Scripture.”—Nonconformist. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


PRESENTS for the SEASON 
— WEIR and KNIGHT'S L IST of BOOKS, by 
€ RosA MACKENZIE KETTLE. , 
Handsome uniform Edition. post 8vo, 
The WRECKERS. Second Edition. 5s. Now ready. 
MEMORIALS of CHARLES BONER. 2 vols. Second Edition, 10s. Now ready 
UNDER the GRAND OLD HILLS. Second Edition, 5s. Now ready. 
A Romance of the Malverns. An entirely New Work. 

FABIAN'S TOWER. Third Edition, 5s. 
SMUGGLERS and FORESTERS _ Fifth Edition, 5s. 

283 Regent Street, W. 


COLONY.— GRANT S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


For particulars apply to supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tor, 22 St. Aun’s Square, tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


EXHIBITION ten until six. YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- “The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per 
Admission Is 1e 6 ry. 53 Pall Mall, X% PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name dozen, prepsid. Carriage free in England. This 
H. F. P HL I ips, Secretary. and following trade marks woven in every sheet:— quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
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Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
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General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- LAMPS— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
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p COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, 
k, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 CLOcKS—English, Freneb, and American. 


Bi es TABLE KNIves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
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TS ee mates Oe 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE, PUBLIC SERVICE. | 
py W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 


ID EDITION for DE‘ YEMBER, 2s 64. 
encom UNTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





1, Tae POPE AND MAGNA CuArta. By Cardinal 


Manning. 


sga-Lions. By John Willis Clark. 


WaLT WHITMAN'S POEMS. By Peter Bayne 
NaTIONAL EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL Dury. 
. Professor Max Miiller. 

5, A THEORY OF HEREDITY. ‘ 
6, SONGS AND LEGENDS OF MODERN GREECE. 


Verne 
wanetae MeETHODISM * WESLEY'S LIFETIME AND 


Arrer, By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. I. 
3, THB RELIGIOUS AND ¢ Saab ATIVE ans TS OF 
* "positivism. By Frederic Harrison. 
Hymxus RESPONSORIUS. By the Right a. W. EL 


Gladstone, M.P, 
STRAHAN and Co., 


7” E LEISURE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1876, 
THE bey east EARLY CIVILISATION. 
Ra 


me 


By Francis oe. on. 
By Lady | 


7 


Paternoster Row. 


WOU 
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By the Rev. 


Author of * 


Canon h inson,. 
Notes ON Tk AVEL. 
Hawaian Archipelago. 
WvsieaL Papers. By Dr. Rimbault. 
THe MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. 





By Isabella Bird, The 


By Principal Daw- 


son. 
AwerICAN CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. By 
Joseph Whitaker. 

1776; A STORY OF THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDE- 


Frances Browne. 
LIFE AT SCHOOL AND IN THE WORLD. 
S. Millington. 

By the Rev. W. 


PENDENCE. By 
Boy AND MAN: 
By the Rev. T. 
Trp TO PALMYRA. 
cue, 
ArcTIC EXPLORATIC 
RORDERLANDS OF C len. NDOM AND 


BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTR AITS of Euryy 
Travel and Advent 
and Varieties. 

Monthly, Sixpence. Weekly, One Penny. 

The JANUARY PART contains a F rontispiece from 
— er-Colour Drawing by MILLAts. Engravings by 
the best Artists 

For CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, &c. 


: LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 


for 1875, contains :— 
Cross CURRENTS. By Harriette Bowra. 

BerTRaM RAVEN: A Sroky OF CoLLece Lire. 
the Author of * The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
THE TALL MAN. By Gustav Nieritz. 
THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND: A TALE 
Years’ War. By the Author of “ 

Antwerp.” 
THOMAS ELLWOOD, AND HIS MANUSCRIPT POEMS 
BYg-ParHs Or Musical History. By Dr. Rimbault. 
WALES AND THE WELSH. By the Editor. 
New Guinea. Full and Original Notes prepared by | 
Chrischona Missionaries. 


Wright, of Damas- 


By Edward \ bymper. 
ISLAMISM. 
iCe celebrities, 
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or THE THIRTY 
The Beggars of 








CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 
Unpek CANVAS: A LADY'S ADVENTURES IN THE 


HIMALAYAS 
RECOLLECTIONS AND ADVENTURES OF AN AERONAUT, 
Port Roya. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold, B.A. 
NATURAL HistuRY ANECDOTES. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS, 

And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on 
Subjects of Popular Interest. 

The Volume co — of 848 imperial Svo pages, and 
is profusely [lustrated with Engrayings by Eminent 


Artists, 
Price 7s in cloth boards; $3 6d, in extra boards, 
giltedges; 1s 6d, in half calf extra. 
_ 56 PATE&XNOSTER Row, and all Booksellers. 
QOHN BRINSMEAD and SON'S” 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Cheek repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 


System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmire Street, London, W. Manufacto-y—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


‘In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS, 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


after this date, and without which none is 


genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 
Oilmen gener: lly. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 


out the world. —[Novembe er, 1874.) 


OLLOWAY’SPILLS& OINTMENT. 

—The fact of any one being in health or sick- 
hess, depends to a great extent upon himself; he can, 
if he wil) by these remedies always command the cure 
of abscesses. piles, fistulas, and sores. The very satis- | 
factory results arising from the use of this invaluable | 
Ointment in cases 
these complaints, is proved by the extensive use of it 
by all persons of experience, and in many cases, where | 
the disease had been considered incurable, Holloway’ s 
Ointment in cc njunction with the Pills, has brought 
sont the most happy results, and healed the most | 
obstinate sores, and most desperate wounds. They 
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where patients have suffered from | 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


‘Celebrities I have Known: 
By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 

“Lord William Lennox lived on terms of intimacy 
with persons of high political, military, theatrical, and 
literary celebrity. He has an eye for character, can 
tell a good story, and has plenty of good stories to 
tell, His pages are full of interest."—/a// Mall Gazette. 


‘My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to iste. By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Culdstream Guards, 

2 vols., 21s. 
“Major Loftus gives us a book as entertaining as 
| ‘Midshipman Easy, and as instructive as a book of 
travels. It has not a dull page in it.’'—U. 8. Magazine. 


N otes of Travel in South Africa. 


ty C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” 
| Edited by L. LLoyp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


“ This book is most interesting reading."—Sut. Rer. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘ Honours Divided. 


Farrow, Author of * After Baxtow's Death.” 


Sister Anna. 


3 vols. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By 


“ This novel is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr. 
Collins's previous productions.”"—T7he World. 


‘Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid,, 


Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s 
“A charming story. * Diane’ is quite one of Mrs. 
Macquoid's happiest efforts.”"—Spectator. 


The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 


Crci, HAY, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


the Author of “ Queenie.” 3 vols. 


New Edition, feap. SVo, cloth, 3s. 

I ENDERSON’S 
| SCOTTISH PROVERBS; 
oo and a Glossary by JAMES DONALD, 


with Explan atory 
F.RAGS. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


By Mrs. Boulter, 


a eee eee ' My Love, She's but a Lassie. By HANDBOOK for 


(ANDREW) | BUDDHISM: 


Editor of * Etymological Dic tionary of the English | 


| Language,” &c. 
| London: WILLIAM Teva and Co., 
Cheapside. 


Pancras Lane, 


Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 330, 33 6d. 
UR LAST YEARS in INDIA. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SPei. 
*,* Most interesting at the present time. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


By 


small post Svo, cloth, 5s; balf- 


roan, 58 6d. 
; iw FRENCH-ENGLISIL and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH PRONOUNCING  DIc- 
TIONARY, on the basis of Nugent's, by F.C. MEADOWS, 
M.A. Re-edited anden'arged, wth about 2,000 Words, 
Meanings, numerous idiomatical Phrases and 
and a list of Christian and Proper Names, 


| Batarged Edition, 
NEW 


with 
Proverbs ; 
with their pronunciation iu each lauguage, 
Keurger, 
London: 
Cheapside, 
THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 


Wittiam Teea and Co., 


R. WATTS on ASTIIMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Warts, M.D., 


M.RCS . 
Square, London. 
| London: MItcHeLL & Co., 
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Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
ADVERTISERS. 
Milk NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE.—The critical paper already 
announced to appear in each Quarterly Number of 
this Magazine, uader the heading of CURRENT 
LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM, will 
commence in the forthcoming Number of the NEW | 
| QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for January, 1876. Books 
intended for Review to be sent to the Editor of the 
| NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. Advertisements 
to Mr. Thomas, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER. 


To the and 


| Now ready, price One Shilling. 
~ CURISTMAS NUMBER of 
| LONDON SOCIETY, now ready, with TWELVE 
ARTICLES in Prose or Verse, by Arthur i Beckett— 
E. Owens Blackburne—I1. Saville Clarke—C. H. Ross 
— Richard Dowling — B. 
Author of “One Only"—A. E. Watson—Sir C. L. 
| Young—Fred. E. Weatheriey—Miss Drake—and G y 
Roslyn; and THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS, by M. E. 
| Edwards—Randolph Caldecott—M. Duval—Adelaide 
Claxton—Matt. Stretch—Dower Wilson—H. Seymour 
—Harry Furniss—and Harrison Weir, including a 
| Three-page Toned Engraving of Adelaide Claxton's 
| Picture in the Dudley Gallery, entitled * The Warder’s 
| Dream in the Tower of London.” 
Sampson Low, Maxston, Low, and SEARLE, 
Buildings, 188 - ‘Teet Str eet, London. 


' 

{ 

| th tISTMAS BOOKS.—The Illustrated 

| & J Works and Story-Books for the Season will be 
reviewed in THE (#UARDIAN of WEDNESDAY 

| NEXT, December 15th.—Office: 5 Burleigh Street, 


| 


Crown 


are also unequalled for the cure of scrofula and scurvy. | Strane i, 


‘BUDDHA and his DOCTRINES. 


by H. | 


Pancras Lane, 


L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 


Montgomerie Ranking — , 


1569 


PALI- BUDDHIST. LITERATURE. 
A PALI- ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 

Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled 
by R. C. CHILpeRs, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Imperial Svo, double columns, pp. xxii.-622, cloth, 
3 3s. 


‘The JATAKA, together with its Com- 
mentary; being Tales of the Anterior Births of 
Gotama Buddha. For the first time published in 
the original Pali. By V. FAusBiL., and Translated 
by R. C. CuiLpers, Text, Vol. I, Part 1, 8vo, 
sewed, pp. 224, 78 6d. 


The WHEEL of the LAW. Buddhism 
illustrated from Siamese Sources, of the Modern 
Juddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the 
Phra Bat. By HENRY ALABASTER. Demy 8vo, 
pp. lviii.-324, cloth, l4s. 

CATENA of BUDDHIST 

SCRIPTURES, from the CHINESE. By S. BEAL, 

B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xiv. 

436, cloth, lds. 


The ROMANTIC LEGEND of SAKYA 
BUDDHA: from the Chinese Sanskrit. By 8. 
Beat, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” &c, Crown 
Svo, pp. xii.-396, cloth, 12s. 


By Morley | SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialogues 


id Discourses of Gotama Buddha. Translated 
oan the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By 
Sir M. CoomMaRA Swamy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi.- 
160, cloth, 6s. 


The DATHAVANSA;; or, the History 
of the Tooth-Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali 
Text. and Translation into English, with Notes, 
By M. CooMARA SWAMY, Mudeliar. Demy Svo, 
pp. 174, cloth, 103 6d. 


|The ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


ONLY. With Notes. Demy 8vo, pp. 100, cloth, 6s. 
The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY of 
INDIA I. The Buddhist Period, including the 


Campaigns of Alexanderand the Travels of Hwen 
Th-ang. By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major- 
General, Royal Engineers (Vengal, Retired). With 
13 Maps. Demy 8vo, pp. xx.-590, cloth, £1 8s. 


the STUDENT of 


By the Rev, E. J. Errer, 
Crown 8vyo, 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
London Missionary Society, 
18s. 


of the 
pp. viii.-224, cloth, 


its Historical, Theoreti- 
eal, and Popular Aspects. In Three Lectures. By 
E. J. Erren, M.A.. Ph.D. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 


pp. 150, sewed, 5s. 
A 


Bibliographical Essay. By Orro KistNeR.  4to, 


py. iv.-32, sewed, 2s 6d. 
. 


LECTURE on BUDDHIST 
NIHLLISM. By F. MAX MuLier, M.A. (Trans- 
lated from the German.) Feap. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

NAGANANDA; or, the Joy of the 
Snake-World. N Buddhist Drama in Five Acts. 
Trauslated into English Prose, with Explanatory 
Notes from the Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Veva, By 
Paiuer Boyp, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Professor COWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. Xvi.-L00, 43 6d, 


BUDDHISM in TIBET. Illustrated 


by Literary Documents and Objects of Religious 


Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emin 


ScuLAG:NTWeIT, LL.D. With a Folio Atlas of 20 
Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. 
Royal Svo, pp. xxiv.-44, boards, £2 2s. 


STERN LOVE-STORY. 
_KUSA JATAKAYA: a_ Buddhistic 


Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By THOMAS 
STKELE, Ceylon Civil Service. Crown 8vo, pp. 


xii.-260, cloth, 6s, 
NOTES on DHAMMAPADA, with 


special Reference to the Question of Nirvana. By 
R. C. CHILDERS. 8Svo, pp. 12, sewed, Is, 


KHUDDAKA PATHA. A Pali Text, 
with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. CHILDERS, 
Svo, pp. 32, sewed, Is 6d. 


The LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, 
the Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations, 
The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyics , 
or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. 
BIGANDET, 8yo, PD. xi.-538 and y., sewed, £1 Ils 6d. 


An EA 





TRUBNER and CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill. 


London: 


Now ready, Svo, 2s 6d 
VVERL ASTING PU NISHME NT.—Is 
Yq the Popular Doctrine de Fide? and if Not, is it 
True? Considered in a Letter to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, MP. By the Rey. F. N. OXeNHAM, MLA, 
Rivincrons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
On the Ist of January, 1876, will be published the 
First Number of the 
WDUCATLIONAL RECORD of the 
‘4 NATIONAL SOCIETY, a Newspaper and 
Review, to be hereafter continued as a Weekly Publi- 
cation on succeeding Saturdays. Price 2d weekly, per 
post, 24d. Annual Subscription, sent by post, 1s ; 
half-yearly, 55 6d. 
National Society's Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
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LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By) 


JOHN FORST Vol. L., 1667-1711, With Portrait. 


8yo, 15s, 


RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN 


SIBERIA, JAPAN. and FORMOSA. A Narrative 
of the Cruise of H.M.S. * Dwarf" in the Eastern 
Seas. By Captain B. W. BAX. R.N. With Map, 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MS in BIBLE LANDS, 
pture. By HENRY VAN LENNEP, 
ured Maps and 300 Illustrations. 





BIBLE CUSTO 
DD. With 2Col 


2 yols. Svo, 21s. 


The FOUNDATIONS of RELIGION in | 


JOHN 


ind HEARS of MAN 
me of H.M.’s Judges at 


By Sir 
Westmiuster 


the MIND 
BYLEs, late 
Post 8vo, 6s 


A DICTIONARY ot. CHRISTIAN | 
ANTIQUITIES; the History, Institut 
Antiquities of the Christian Church. 


ons 








Ww RITE RS. Edited -by WM. SMITH, 
Professor CHKEETHAM, M.A With I llustrations. 
Vol. L, medium 8yvo, 31s 6d. 

This work comme at the point at which the 
** Dictionary of the Bible” le.ves off, and giv 3 an ac- 
count of the Institut ; of the Christian Church from 
the time of the Apostles to tha age of C bacle magne. 


THRIFT. A Companion Volume to 
“Self-Help” and or ae ter. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. Post 8vo, 6 

CONTENTS. 

LITTLE THINGS. 

MASTERS AND MEN. 

THE CROSSLEYS. 

LIVING ABOVE 1HE MEANS. 

GREAT DEBTORS. 

RICHES AND CHARITY, 

HEALTHY HOMEs. 

AkT OF LIVING. 


INDUSTRY. 

HABITS OF THRIFT. 
IMPROVIDENCE. 
MEANS OF SAVINGS 
EXAMPLES OF THRIFT. 
METHODS OF ECONOMY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SAVINGS BANKs, 


| 


LETTERS of SARAH, DUCHESS of 
MARLBOROUGH. Now first published from the 
Original MSS. at Madresiield Court. With an 
Introduction. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


TRAVELS in_ the CAUCASUS, 


PERSIA, and TURKEY in ASIA. Including a 
Journey to Nineveh and Babylon. 3y Baron 
THIELMANN. ‘Translated by CHAS. HENEAGE, 


F.R.G.S, 


18s. 


Map and Illustrations. 2yols. post 8yo, 


| 

SPORT and WAR. Recollections of 
Fighting and Hunting in South 

Ne 


Africa, from 1834 
to 1867, with a urrative of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh's V By Major-General Brsset, 
C.B. With Map and I)lustrat Crown Svyo, I4s, 


The ST. JAMESS AFTERNOON 





ns, 


LECTURES. Companions for the Dev out Life; 
Six Lectures delivered in St. Ja me ss Church 
Piccadilly. With a Preface. By Rev. J. E. Kerr 


M.A., Rector. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of 
CLIMBING greet CHAKLE DARWIN, 
F.R.S. With ration Crown S8yo, 6 


The POETICAL REMAINS, TRAN 
IONS, an MITATIO Ss of , the 

SDWARD CHUR T MAY 

Cleveland. With Po 


aie 





rtrait 7s 6d. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 


LIVINGSTON E'S FiRSi EXPEDI rLON °o 
AFRICA, 184 New Edition, with Map and 4 
Illustration Post Svo, 7s 6d. 





POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 
LIVINGSIONE’S SECOND EXPEDITION to 
AFRICA, 1858-64. With Mup and 34 illustrations 
Post Svo, 7s 6d 


PILGRIMAGES to WALSINGHAM 


and CANTERBURY By ERASM Translated, 
with Notes, by the late J. GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A 
New Edition, Revised. With Llustrations. 6s. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE 
and D IH of J tf BARNEY 
L. ors: ' aw at Ade ~ 
post 5% 


2 vols. 


Morey, D. i’ With 


», 128. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


/POEMS 


Tov 
M* SSSRS. 
| a : 


SECOND EDITION. 
| LATOUCHE’S 
‘TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


| THE RIGHT HON. T. SOTHERON ESTC 
| 


| One vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, 





BRITISH QUARTERLY RevVIEW.—*“ In all the | 

higher qualities of a book of travel, and for the more 
valuable purposes which a book of travel should 
serve, we scarcely remember meeting with a more ex- 


From ti 






cellent work than this...... the combination of | 

literary skill, descriptive power, and solid and useful 

information, Mr. Latouche has not often been sur- | 
| passed.” | 


, . 
hout far longer 
yuld not be 





‘W 
stice ¢ 


| Fromthe PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 





extracts than our space permits, ju 
done to the easy grace of Mr. Latouche’s discussions | 


of things in Portugal. nor an idea given of their range. 

sooenel A pleasanter book we have rarely met with, nor 
| one which is more conspicuously the outcome of an 
| acute and highly cultivated mind.” 
From the ACADEMY.—“ Those who read Mr. Latoue aoe | 

Travels when they first appeared in the Vew Quarterly | 
Magazine will be glad to possess them in a pe rmanent | 
form, and those who now make acquaintance with 
them for the first time will derive an amount of plea 











| sure from their pe rusal which few books of similar | 
i cg afford.” | 
- ok . P | 
om the WORLD.—* Only one opinion is possible as | 

to :o attractions of Mr. Latouche’s book. It is the 


st, and the 
had for 
| 


most enjoyable, the most natural, the freshe 
| cleverest volume of travels which we have 


| many a long day. 





om the SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Latouche’s Travels are | 

ri y written His book is as fair as it is plea- | 

sant, as full of information as it is sparkling with | 
humour.’ 

| From the ATHEN®UM.—* We advise readers to take | 


th the assurance that they will find a 

terial in it.” 

* We have read through the whole | 
and can cordially recommend 


to this book wi 
great deal of good ma 

From the FIeELD.— 

work with great pleasure, 
| it to our readers 
| From the SATURDAY 
| feature of this book 
| originality. 

From the Times.—“‘ An enterprising tourist desirous 
| to venture upon comparative'y untrodden ground 
| can hardly hope for a m« me genial and entertaining 

| fellow- traveller than Mr. John Latoue he.” 





he distinctive | 
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| London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 
House, Paternoster Row. 


Warwick 


This day is published. 
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TRANSLATIONS. | 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A,, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Second Edition, Enlarged, price 6s 


Edited by the Rev. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 
Edinburgh and London. 


EpWARD Wors 





SONS, 


Who have published, by the same Author, 

ODYSSEY of HOMER, Translated into 
English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 2 vols. 
crown Syo, 18s. | 





The 


| year. 
| and Stationers. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Books I.-XIL, by 
the Same. Books XIII-XXIV., by Professor | 


2 vols. crown S8vo, 21s. | 


CONINGTON, 
] EAR’S NONSENSE SONGS (The Owl } 
4 and the Pussy Cat, a New and Ch 
Edition. 
EAR’S NONSENSE 
4 STORIES, BOTANY, and ALPOABETS, with 
Numerous [llustrations, smal] 4to, gilt cloth, price 6 
London: ROBEKT JOHN Bus, 32 Charing Cross, 
> D® LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE- 
RED LETTER DIARIES for in several 
nental 


ae.) -aper 


SONGS, | 


8. 


1876, 





sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornar 
bindings, may now be had of ail Booksellers and 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 
THos, De La Kt UE and Co., London, 
a Firs st yes i 0 of publ ieat ion. ao ~ 
(JONDENSED DIARIES and 
J ENGAGEMENT SOOKS for 1876 ining 


1@ year). ada ne. 


ot all Book 


ryin t 


space for each d 
‘ase, or Purse 


Memorandam-s} 
for the Pocket-Book, 











sellers and Stationers Vholesa f the Publishers, 
THOs. De La RveE and ¢ London { 
Dice A RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
a ot eae y. prepared from Original Designs 
id Illust <d by O riginn Verses. Of all Pook ellers 
and Stati mers. Wholesale of t Publishers, 
THOs. DE LA RUE and Co., London. 
i LA RUE and CO.’S PL AYING- 
( ARDS. The New Patterns * the Season 
may now 1 had « ull B sller and Stationers 
“CAVENDISH” Witst, Br zig PIQUET MARKERS 
Wholesale only, of the Manurfactu : 
Puos. De La Rut 1Co., London, 


and SON'S 
Free by post 
le Street, W. \ 
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| able date-block 


| Works, 


MAROUS WARD AND 00.3 List. 
ORIES 


for CHILDREN. Profusely Llustrated, Frontig 
piece and Title-Page in Colours Square 80, 


cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price és 





each. 

ENGLISH HI STORY for the LITTLE 
ONES. By CHARLOTTE” NGE, Author of 
“The Heir of Redelyffe, ‘a Te w Editi on, 
Questions. with 

“So simple that a child « f the tenderest years will 
be perfectly able to comprehend ali that the writer 
wishes to convey......adorued with ierous illustra. 
tions.”"—Ldinburgh Courant. 

CHEAP EDITION for SCHOOLS, now ready, with 


41 Engravings and Cloth, price 1s 6d, 


Juestivns, 


Uniform with above 
FRENCH HISTORY for the LITTLE 
ONES. 
| hg stories arc well and clearly written.’ "—Saturday 
BIBLE HISTORY for the LITTLE 





a mbraces the whole story fr the Creation to 
che » Ascension; told as Miss Yong» lnow so well how 
to tell it. —Gu urdian, 

GREEK HISTORY for the LITTLE 
ONE3. 


To be ready shori’y. 

|The HOUSE that JACK 
New Building on the old FPoundut 
Tweive Drawings in colours, dove 
Manner. Large 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 


* The colouring rb. —Mornin 


BUILT: a 
1, set forth in 
in the Ancient 


is A lvertiser. 


|STRUWWELPETER: Funny Picture 


Thaiuner, 
urds, 
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Stories in the 
four pages in cx 


peter 


Twenty- 
iamellet bo 


28. 
MARCUS WAR 
WC. 





London : D an! CO., 67 and 68 


| Ch indos Street, 


NEW ART VOLUME, with Libietio by the Artist. 


Price 10s 6d. 
MRS. MUNDI AT HOME, 
BR. S. V. P. 
THE TERRESTRIAL BALL. 
TWENTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE PICTURES, 
Designed by WALTER CRANE, 


and O©O., 67 and 68 
and Royal Ulster 


RD 


London: MARCUS WA t 
W.C. 


Chandos Street, Strand, 


Works, Belfast. 
AY ARCUS WARD’S CONCISE 
4 DIARIES for 1876 are now ready, in a variety 
of Pocket-book covers 

“The Diary pages are furnished separa‘ely in quar- 
terly parts and are much smaller and handier than 
they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan."— 
—VPall Mall Gazette. 

CALENDAR o: the SEASONS for 15 A Pocket 
Almanack, with four exquisite coloured Plates. Price 6d. 

SHAKESPERIAN CALENDAR for 1876. A change- 
for the wall in large type, with a perti- 
nent quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 
Printed in colours. price 1s 6d, of all Booksellers 
Wholesale of 
o., Lond 


Sixth Year of Publi cation. 


76. 


MARCUS WARD and ( and Royal Ulster 
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BOOK for 187¢ Edited by THOMAS SINNER 
Containing a careful Digest of the Information 
relating to each of the Joint-S Companies and 
Public Securities known to the Markets of the United 
Ki toe of interest to Investors 

6 y investor should h this volumo,”—JMonetary 
| and Minin Ga E 
e has been supplied.”"—Joint-Stock 
wee of Joint-Stock enterprise 
is evel y-broker, finan- 
“dl, every person that has money to 
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nd GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
1nd _ INE of PROTESTANTISM.— 
[ Re THY GODS! 0 ISBARL; . Description 
of the Int ne Wars in the k stiment. Price 2s. 
‘S mation in “ry country where it 
vas atte _ was carried on in the most impioas 
and scanda inner that ean ibly be conceived. 
To which unl rv} ‘ ‘ e owe all the just re- 
proaches t Roma ic ive cast upon us ever 

in — ih S WIE 

W ASHBO Patern r Row. 





THANA CREED—LWwO 





d PRIZE AYS on th suse of the Athan- 
asian Creed in the v ! harch of ng sland. 
By CHARI , Y Authors at 
and Cot NEY STANH LL.B., Fellow of 
( Downing Coll ‘ } » One Shilling. 
WILLIAMS aiid { jetta Street, Covent 
Garden, Sing n ft ! roe Skilling by 
application to Mr. iexky Bra 7 No rfulk Lact 
Strand. Copies for distribution, for Four Shillings, 
twelve for Seveu Su gs, post free 
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“SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the 
Times’ Correspondent), Author of “Couniry Life in Piedmont,” &e. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—* Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and pre- 
gent condition of the country. He has written repeatedly on the subject before, | 
put it is a changed world in the Peninsula since he published his ‘Italy in 1848.’ 
What used to be scouted as the dreams of enthusiasts have been more than realised, | 
and the forebodings of statesmen who were at once sanguine and foresighted have | 
peen falsified, to their own astonishment, by the most uniooked-for results. Mr. | 
Gallenga was an eye-witness of those events of 1548; subsequently he accompanied 
the allied armies of liberation in the short and sharp campaign that was decided 
on the heights of Solferino. And now he relates his impressions on revisiting his 
native country, when she has been left for some years to herself, after being abso- 
jutely relieved of foreign occupation...... In noticing Mr. Gallenga’s most interesting 
yolumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to topics of grave 
national importance, and we wish we could also have done justice to his impres- 
sions of the Italy he revisited, as seen in its lighter and social aspects. We can 
only say we believe the chapters we have neglected will prove the most attractive 
to the many English who are familiar with the country he describes so well, and 
we recommend the people who think of wintering there to get the book and read | 
it for themselves.” | 


NOTICE.—Captain CREAGH'S NEW TRAVELS in HERZEGOVINA, SERVIA, | 
BOSNIA, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, &c. | 


} 

\ 

OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM | 

and ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, | 

Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina. Dalmatia, and Montenegro. to the North | 

of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of “A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 2 
vols. large post 8vo, 25s. 


CANTON and the BOGUE; the Narrative of 
an Eventful Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 8y¥o, 
7s 6d. 

| 


DICKENS’S LONDON; or, London in the 
Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGAr PkMBERTON, Author of “ Under | 
Pressure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs.| 


ErLoart, Author of * The Curate'’s Discipline,” “Some of Our Girls,” “ Meg,” 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GOLD-DUST: aStory. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
ROBA D'ITALIA: or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows. A Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN, 2 vols. 8vo, 30, 


HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma mM. 


PsARSON, Author of “ One Love in a Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 


| 
CLARGES. 3 vols., 31s 6d. } 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By | 


GEORGE W. GARRETT. 2 vols., 21s. 


A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. M. Allen. 


2 vols., 21s. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. | 


| 








DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


“MANN” AND MANNERS | 
AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE, 1740-1786. 
Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. 
By DR. DORAN, F.S.A. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.RS., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference,” —Lancet. 

“May not only be studied carefully for the sake of the valuable information it 
contains, but may serve to pass an idle hour pleasantly as well as profitably."— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“A work with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."— 
Chemical News. 


| OTHER MEN’S 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S LIST. 





n demy 8vo, price £1 1s, an entirely New Edition of 


I 
‘ + t sAT ta > ‘ TTD ‘ 

STONEHENGE'S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 
Twelfth Edition, profusely Illustrated. Re-edited throughout, with numerous 
additions. by the “ Fretp”™ Staff. Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, 
Fishing. Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, with al! Rural Games and 
Amusements. Re-composed ina New Type, elegantly and strongly bound, new 
style, gilt top. 

In square crown 8vo, price 7s 64, entirely Revised to Present Date. 


The MODERN PLAYMATE. A New Book of 


Games, Sports, and Diversion for Boys of all Ages. Wi:h 600 Illustrations. 
Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
“The standard book of games and sports, complete in every detail, and the most 


perfect work of its kind.”"—Court Journal, 
In square crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt elges. 


. al , “a . ’ J 7 » al 
The HOME BOOK of PLEASURE 
INSTRUCTION. An Original Work, with 250 Choice Illustrations, 
by Mrs. VALENTINE, Editor of * Aunt Louisa’s Picture-Bouks,” &c. 

This Volume aims to be a Standard Book for Play, Work, Art, Duty—Games for 
Play-Hours, Work for Leisure in the Home Circle, Art for the Cultivation of Taste, 
and Duty to ensure Home Happiness. 

“A perfect text-book of in and out-door pursuits and amusements for young 
folks. It would be difficult to select a mure thoroughly acceptable book as a gift to 
any young lady or gentleman than the bandsome and attractive volume before 
us." —Quem. 

An EXHAUSTIVE VOLUME of NURSERY LITERATURE. 
In large crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges, the CAMDEN EDITION of the 


TTTPCLT DWV IL , ' rT’ rel Ts" ~ 
NURSERY RHYMES, TALES, and JINGLES 
of GREAT BRITAIN. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. With 400 
Choice Illustrations by the best Artists of the last Thirty Years. This impor- 
tant Volume, which entirely dwarfs all previous publications on this subject, 
is worthy of a place in all the Nursery Libraries in England. 
“The poems have been, with much tact, divided into twenty classes. The book 
is a perfect treasury of old verses, cleverly selected and conveniently arranged." 
Atheneum, 


and 


Edited 


In medium 8vo, price £3 15s, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 
FINE EDITION, in SIX VOLUMES. 
The FLOWERING-PLANTS, GRASSES, and 
FERNS of GREAT BRITALN. By ANNE Pratt. Containing upwards of 
300 Coloured Plates. 


PRIZE OR PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
In large post 4to, price £1 1s, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


y > r r . yy) . . 
The NOBILITY of LIFE, Portrayed in its 
Virtues and Graces. Embracing Religion, Faith, Hope, Charity, Truth, 
Courage, Justice, Merey, Love, Affection, Friendship, Cheerfulness, Patriotism, 
Duty, Hospitality, Obedience, Self-Denial, Resignation, Genius, Dignity, Child- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Age. By the Best Authors. Compiled aud Edited by 

L. VALENTINE. 


In small 4to, price £1 1s, cloth, emblematically gilt. 


TNT r ‘ ‘ 

DAWN to DAYLIGHT; or, Gleams from the 
Poets of Twelve Centuries. With 200 Illustrations by John Leighton, F.S.A., 
Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., Birket Foster, J. Wolf, E. M. Wimperis, F. R. Pickers- 
gill, J. Millais, G. Dodson, L. Frilich, E. Duncan, John Tenniel &c. 





In demy 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
MINDS; or, Seven Thousand 


Choice Extracts on History, Science, Philosophy, Religion, &c., from Standard 
Authors. Classed in Alphabetical Order. Edited and Selected by E. Daviss, 


D.D. 
In feap. 4to, price 10s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 
With Portrait and choice Steel Plates by Smirke, &c. Beautifully printed, with 
Red-Line Border. 

In square crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


CYCLOPEDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 


By J. H. Perper, Professor of Chemistry. Embracing Light, Heat,Electricity, 
Magnetism, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Chemistry. With 600 Lilustrations. 


In square crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


FLORA SYMBOLICA;; or, the Language and 


Sentiment of Flowers. Including Floral Poetry, Original and Selected, Com- 
yiled and Edited by JOHN [NGRAM, With 16 pages of Original Coloured 


Illustrations. 





THE HON. MRS. GREENE’S WORKS, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CUSHIONS and CORNERS; or, Pleasant and Awkward 
Ways. Twelfth Eition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
‘The LITTLE CASTLE MAIDEN, and Other Tales. Fourth 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, gilt, 2s 6d. 


The BURTON'S of BURTON HALL. Eighth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, gilt, 2s. 





J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Now ready, postage free on application. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Drawing-room Tables and Gentle- 
men’s Libraries, and for Christmas and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

A Choice Assortment of Books, bound on the premises by the best binders, is 
arranged for the convenience of Purchasers in the Show Cases at tho entrance to 
the Great Hall of the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 


FILLING UP the CHINKS. Tenth Edition. Square feap, 
8vo, gilt, 2a 6d. 


|The SCHOOLBOY BARONET. Fifth Edition. Small crown 
8vo0, gilt, 3s 6d. 

_GILBERT’S SHADOW. Second Edition. 

3a 6d. 


| Now rerdy, an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of PRIZE or PRESENTATION 
JUVENLLE BOOKS, &c.; also a GENERAL CATALOGUE of al! our Publications 
can be had at any Bookseller's, Gratis, or direct from the Publishers. 


Small crown 8yo, 








London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 
New York: SCRIBNER, WELFOBD, and ARMSTRONG. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. With Portraits and Illustrations. A New Edition, to be completed 
in 8 vols. demy 8vo. The First Volume contains a New and Revised Edition 
of the LIFE, by JOHN FORSTER. [Vow ready. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels 


in Central India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. By Louis 


RovussELET. Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BucKL&, and containing 316 


Illustrations and 6 Maps, super royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; its Institu- 


tions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By PAUL LAckoix. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. B. PitmAN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-lithographs 
and 351 Wood Engravings, imperial 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 2s. 


The HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN during 


2 


the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By FREDERICK WILLIAM WYON. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 32s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES | 


STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From the 
State Papers and other Sources. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, price 28s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to! 


| GIFT-BOOKS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEap. 


‘The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth ang 


Marvels. 


The ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, wity 
a History of each Legend, and other Notes, and some Origina) Legend: 
now first published. Illustrated by Cruikshank and Leech. In 2 yoke 
demy 8vo, 24s. ols, 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beautify 


| Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, and a magnificent & 
| blematic Cover designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on Toned 
Paper, 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, 21s. 


The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New Ry. 


tion, printed in large, clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CARMINE EDITION, in crown 8vo. With Dy. 
i by Cruikshank and Leech. With gilt edges and bevelled boards 
10s 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION, im crown 8vo. Plain edges 


| 5s; gilt edges, with 3 Illustrations, 6s. 


The VICTORIA EDITION, in fcap. 8vo. price 2s 6d, 


the Resignation of the Gladstone Ministry. By the Rev. W. Nassau MOLEs- | 


WorTH, M.A. Carefully Revised, and carried up to March, 1874. A New 


Library Edition. 3 vols. demy Svo, 36s. 
A CHEAP EDITION, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, carefully revised, and carried up to 
March, 1874. Price 6s each. 


TWELVE MONTHS in SOUTHERN EUROPE. | 


By Mrs. BLAKE (EDITH OSBORNE). With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROTTER, in 


Australia, Japan, China, Java, India, and Cashmere. By E. K. LArrp. With 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The AMATEUR 


Guide in Building, Making, and Repairing. By E.tis A. DAvipson, Author of 
‘* Building Construction,” “ Drawing for Carpenters and Joiners,” ‘The Boy 
Joiner,” &c., &c., &c. With Numerous Illustrations, Drawn on Wood by the 
Author. 10s 6d. 


MELINDA, the CABOCEER; or, Sport in 


Ashanti. A Tale of the Gold Coast. By J. H. SKERTCHLY, Author of ‘‘Dahomy | 


as it is,” &c., &e, With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 
A New EpIT1on OF Dycer’s SHAKESPEARE, being the Third, with Mr. Dyce's final 
corrections, The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s life was the present revision 


of his second edition. 
Edited by 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. To be completed in 9 vols. Demy 8vo. Vol. VIL. 
now ready. 


The 


A NEW EDITION of 


AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By FRANz 
' 


KELLER, Engineer. With 68 Illustrations, 9s. 


A POPULAR 


and the Academy of Sciences. Translated by C. B. PITMAN, with Ten Chromo- 
lithographs, Turee Celestial Charts, and 63 Woodcuats. Demy 8vo, I6s. 


The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 





From the German of Ernst GuHL and W. Koner. Translated by Dr. 


HvEFFER. With 545 Woodcuts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


WOLF-HUNTING and WILD SPORT in 


BRITTANY. By the Anthor of “ Dartmoor Days,” &c. With Illustrations 
by Colonel Crealocke, C.B. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


With numerous Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLO- 


GIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
| 


&yo, 128. Second Edition, now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By Anruony Trot- 
Lope. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions. The First Division, price 
5s, ready December 1. 

NEW NOVEL by MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
‘TO + . - » - ; 

SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 
Repentance. By G. J. WHYTE-MBLVILLE. With Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, uniform with “ Katerfelto.” [/n a few days. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 

A CHARMING FELLOW. ~ By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLWOPE, Author of * Aunt Margaret's Trouble.”** Mahel's Progress.” 


&e., &e. 
OLIVIA RALEIGH. By W. W. Fotrerr 
SYNGE. Second Edition. : [This day. 


BELOW the SALT. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


OUR FRAULEIN: an Anglo-Teuton Tale. 
W.#H. WATrs f“Od N 
&. 2 vols 


By 
te-B "y 


i 
Author of Idities of London Life,” “* My Private 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


HOUSE CARPENTER: a! 


HISTORY of ASTRONOMY. | 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. the French Academy, | 


By F. Jacor. | 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 
| of Popular Astronomy. By AM&DéE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norway 
LockKYER, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition. Embodying al! 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. In demy 8vo, with near'y 
200 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. ‘ 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


| From the French of Henri HAVARD. Translated by Miss Woop. In &yo, 
} with Mlustrations, 14s. 

“M. Havard has been unusually fortunate in discovering a region which appears 
to have slipped out of ordinary human reckoning as eutirely as though it were 
another quarter of the globe."—Saturday Review. 


|\MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, 


} including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, 
Admiral Lord Howe, &c. By JouN H&NEAGE Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of 
the Reign of George IIL.” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &. In? 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


HISTORY. The People’s Edition, with Illustrations. All volumes together, 

14s; or separately as follows :— 
First Serte&s.—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d 
| SECOND SeERIES.—fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Whales, 
| Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 

Turd SeRizs.—Wild Ducks, Fishes, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. Feap 
8vo, 33 6d. 

FourtH Sertes.—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, & 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ These most fascinating works on natural history.'—Morning Post. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime 


Husert, Envoy Extraordinary to the Swiss Confederation. From the French 
by Mrs. CASHEL HUEY, and Edited by W. H. Bates, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Geographical Society. Illustrated by 207 Drawiags and Sketches from Photo- 
graphs. In royal 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 


Miss AUSTEN’S NOVELS. The Only Con- 


plete Edition. In 6 vols. crown $vo, 6s each. With a Memoir of the Author 
ween’ SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

EMMA. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

LADY SUSAN and the WATSONS. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
In crown 8vo, with Four Portraits, Roxburghe binding, price 6s. 


“M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with singular skill. No one, is 
our opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal truth."—Quarterly Review. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY STUART (Queen 
of Scots). In crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, Roxburghe binding, 6s. 
‘The standard authority on the subject."—Daily News. 


The LIVES of the WITS and HUMOURISTS. 
By the late Joun Times, F.S.A. Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Sinith, Theodore Hook, &c., &c. In 2 vols. crow! 
Svo, Roxburghe binding, with Portraits, price 12s. 


Lord DALLING and BULWER’S HIS- 


TORICAL CHARACTERS, Talleyrand, Macintosh, Cobbett, Canning, Peel 
Being the Fifth Edition. In crown svo, 6s, Roxburghe binding. 


lington Street, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Bu 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty and to the Palestine Exploration Fund 
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“STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. 
CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo, 63. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME, 
4to, 21s; imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the ~9-y Armada. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, Library Edition, 12 vols. demy, 


£8 188. 


The ENGLISH 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SHORT STUDIES on 


By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
Edition, 2 vols. demy, 24s. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 


GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late CHaRtes C. F. GR&VILLE, Esq 
Edited by Henny Rexve, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
oy oo" ge and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL 


ENGLAND. sinee the Accession of George ITT. 1768-1860, 
ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown Syo, price 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER. the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. C. MerIvA.e, D.D., Dean of Ely. 8 vols crown 
8vo, price £2 8s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s 6d. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and LEGEND- 


ARY ART:— 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 










2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 















in IRELAND ins the 


By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


GREAT SUBJECTS. 


2 vols. crown S8vo, 12s. 








HISTORY 









ROME, from the 


By the Very Rev. C. Mert- 








19 Etchings 








The HISTORY of OUR LORD, His Types and Precursors. | 


Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 42s 
P 3 j £: 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
aa en 3, Experimental and Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools 

ed and Ejited (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
Se sventh Edition, 4 Coloured Plates and 746 Woodeuts, Post 8vo, 15s 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS, Translated (with the 
Auth rs sanct’on) by FE. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Second Edition, revised ; 
with 20 pages of New Marter, 2 Coloured Plates, and 429 Woodeuts. Crown 
8y0, price 7s 6d, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY 
ALLIED BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES. Edited by 
a — sted by eminent Scientitic and Practical Chemists. 

{ bs ¢ 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, 


with Eng'ish Introduct‘on, Translation, and Notes. By T.C. Sanpars, M.A 
Sixth Edit on S8vo, 18s, 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIF IC 
tw HIST, By WILt!AM POLE, FRS. The Seventh Edition. enlarge 






res 









and the | 
Henry Watts 
vols. &vo, 













Lordon: LONGMANS and C). 


Jiiba 


16mo, 3s 64; or with 90 Woodcut Illustrations from the Antique, feap. | 


Library 


of | 


Ry Sir THOMAS | 


and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. 7 Etchings and 165 | 
Woodeuts. 1 vol., 21s. | 


| NEW WORKS. 


The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed 


Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a Lapy Pionrer. With 160 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Authoress. Imperial 8vo, 42s. (1x a few days. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE, By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols., with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 


The GRAVER THOUGIITS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. Third Series. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| 1p r ‘ a | Toa 

‘The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a 
| Walk Through Part of the Range. and of an Ascent of E!bruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Man 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 





vr a I , .Y ~~ 
TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of 
the People — the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIE GronMaN. Crown Svo, with Illustrations from 


Sketches by Box ‘Author. Price 14s, [Nearly read, 


‘ 


MWCULLOCHS DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with the Statistical 
Information, &c., completed in a Supplement to the year 1875. 8vo, 63s 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty-Fourth Edition, comprising the Legislation 
of 1875. Feap, 8vo, 98. Supplement, showing the Legislation of 1875, price Ls 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised (ia 
I'wo Volames.) VoL. 1. now ready , price 


The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC: 


s 


a Course 


| of Lectures delivered at the Roya! Institution. By Jonn Hvutian. New 
} Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s 64. 

| 

LITTLE WALKS in LONDON, in French 


With Seven Etchings by John Leech 


By YVELING RaM-Bavp 
{In a few days. 


and English. 
Small 4to, 5s. 


SOCIAL GLEANINGS. 


Author of “ Reminiscences of Fifty Years. 
| 
| R 


| Belief. 


the INFLUENCE 


On 
MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir Geor 


New Edition. &vo. 


By Mark 


Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


Born, 


ELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to 


Each Other at the Present Day: Three Essays on the (trounds of Religions 
By STANLEY T. Gipson, BD. 8vo, ls 6. 


AUTHORITY in 
ie CORNEWALI. Lewis, Bart 
[On the 25rd tnstan’ 


L 
O71 


By Fraxk A 


‘A STUDY of HAMLET. 


MARSHALL. 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


on! 


C-EDMON, the FIRST ENGLISH POET. Bs 
RoBekt Spence Warsos. Crown &vo, 4s 64, : 
GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great By the Rev. G. WoC 
| M.A, Crown &vo, with 11 Maps, price 7s (4d. (Larty in Janay 


for | 


The London Series of French Classics. 


TOU SSAINT LOUVE RTU R E: a Drams iti 
Po em. By ALPHONSE DE I -AMABTING TI nch Text, with English *s 
Dy r Stude nts, by Cu. CassaL, LL.D. Feap. | Xvo, 2 id. 
*,* To be followed by CORNTILLR's same Sr amd oth 


Selections from the best French Literature the Sixteenth Centu 


Present Time. 


y a . a 
The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 
TION, from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Bdited by Professors Cy. Cassat, 
LL.D, and TaHropore Karcuer, LL.B. Part Ll. JUNIOR COURSE, with 


Vocabulary of Idioms and Difficulties. Sma)! Svu, 4s 


The NEW CODE 1875; with Notes, 


Appendix, and Index, and an Introductory Sketch of the Administ 
Grants for Public Elementary Education (1539-74). By U. J. 0 


J. W. Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 


Analysis, 
the 
: and by 


th rationo? 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 





This day, royal quarto, price One Guinea, 


THE ORPHAN OF _ PIMLICO, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


Copied by a Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction of the Originals. 


With a Preface and Editorial Notes 


MISS THACKERAY. 


BY 


London: SMITH. ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Now ready. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM. 


A Series of Photographs from Works of Art in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, 1875. 





BY THE FINE-ART PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Atlas 4to, with 32 fine Photographs, cloth, gilt edges, £6 6s; half-morocco, £7 7s. 


“ Here we have set before us, with all the delicacy and accuracy for which photography of the highest type 
is distinguishable, some thirty of the most notsble pictures in the Exhibition."—Graphic. 

“ The transcripts are excellent, and not a few of them superlatively good.”—Athenwum. 

“This is in every respect a luxurious and beautiful volume. We have in it beautifully-mounted photographs 
of most of the best Academy pictures of the year, and in most cases the photograph does the picture justice."— 
Standard. 

*‘ This handsome volume contains thirty large photographs of conspicuous pictures in the recent exhibition 
at Burlington House. Nearly every one has been produced with great success,and as a memento of the | 
Exhibition the publication will be welcome to «ll who are interested ia modern Art.—Daily News. 

“ A very good example of work...... Most valuable and interesting.” —Photographic News. 

“Every care has been taken to do justice to the originals. In some cases the photograph adds a new 
importance to the merits of the composition.”"—/Pa!/ Afall Gazette. 

“ The photographs are among the best spec'mens of their kind."—7imes. 


*,* Sent Carriage Paid on receipt of remittance. 





L. REEVE and CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








STANFORD’S ATLASES. 


SELECTED FROM THE MAPS DESIGNED AND ARRANGED UNDER THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
The Maps in these Atlases are brought up to the present dato, by the insertion of the details 
of Explorations made from time to time in different parts of the World, by the Alterations and 
Rectifications in Boundaries of the various States, and by the Additions of Railways and other 
Improvements up to the time of going to press. 





Strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol., with the Maps Coloured, £9 10s ; or half-bound morocco, in 2 vols., £10. 


COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans of celebrated Cities, and Alphabetical 
Indexes, The Maps are constructed by eminent Geographers, and embody the most recent Discoveries and 
Corrections; and the whole are Engraved on Steel in the best manner. 


150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with INDEX, £5 5s. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all 
the Modern Maps in the Series, India and North America being very fully represented. 


NEW EDITION, with an INDEX, half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Coloured Maps, showing the most Recent 


Discoveries in all Parts of the Worid; Plans of London and Paris on a large scale; the Geological Map of 
England and Wales, by the late Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart.; and the Star Maps, by the late Sir John 
Lubbock, are included. 


Half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing Fifty-Three Coloured Maps (Ancient and Modern), with Valuable Consulting Indexes. 


NEW EDITION, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS. Containing Thirty- 


Nine Coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index. 


STANFORD'S CATALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, MAPS, DIA- 


GRAMS, &c., may be had on application, or by post for penny stamp. 








THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Toe NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE Was 
brought out, two years ago, with the intention 
of making it, for a time at least, a periodical 
entirely devoted to social and literary topies 
and to fiction. This programme has hitherty 
been strictly adhered to, but the high Position 
to which the Magazine has attained, and the 
wide circulation which it has reached, seem to 
require and justify an occasional treatment jy 
its pagos of those moro pressing political, eccle. 
siastical, and psychological questions which 
from time to time stir the minds of thoughtful 
persons. With this view, each quarterly 
Numbey, beginning with tho forthcomin 
Number for January, 1876, will contain one or 
moro papers devoted to the consideration of 
some one of the important topics indicated 
above. 


In the discussion of these questions the prin. 
ciples which have hitherto presided at ths 
direction of the New QUARTERLY Macazme 
will not bo departed from. All contributions, 
except editorial ones, are signed by well-known 
writers who are responsible for the opinions 
which they express. Articles with a distinetly 
sceptical tendency in religious matters, or sub. 
versive politically or socially, will be excluded; 
but there will be no attempt to shirk the im. 
partial discussion of ‘ burning questions,” and 
no reticence in regard to the eontinually vary. 


ing aspects and developments of modem 
thought. 
Each succeeding Number of the New 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will likewise contain an 
Article devoted to the reviow of the more im- 
portant works of general interest which have 
appeared during the preceding quarter. Ih 
criticising these works from the point of view 
of the New QvuarTERLY MAGAZINE, it will 
not be forgotten that their authors have, 
for the most part, already been passed in 
critical judgment by the daily and weekly 
journals; and while these previously pro 
nounced sentences will assist in maturing the 
judgments to be given in the New QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, the occasional difference of opinion 
in the critics will, in every case, be noticed and 
commented upon. This Critical Article will 
headed, 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT 
CRITICISM. 


In order that the Magazine may preserve its 
character of dealing with social matters and 
others of general interest, its size will be con 
siderably enlarged, while the price of each 
Number will continue to be half-a-crown. That 
which has mainly contributed to the widenes 
of the circulation of the New QUARTERLY is 
the issuing in each Number of two complete 
works of fiction by standard authors; and the 
permanent enlargement of the Magazine will 
allow one complete novel and one complet 
tale to form, as they have always done, 4 
portion of the contents of each Number of tht 
New QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 

With these important modifications in it 
scope, the New QuaRTERLY MAGAZINE W 
possess, in addition to those of its characteristiss 
which have already secured to it a very large 
share of popularity, the advantage of being # 
absolutely essential organ of opinion for thw 
who desire to keep themselves acquainted with 
the great modern movement—theological at! 
ecclesiastical, social and political. 


The changes indicated above will take efit 
for the first time in the Numbor to be pu 
lished on the Ist of January, 1876. 


LONDON: 


WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER RO". 
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gHORGE BELL & SONS’ CHRISTMAS LIST OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MRS. EWING’S STORIES. 


Junt = lished, small post 8vo, 5s. 

. TEEN a . Story for Girls. 

10 Tiust ration . Allingham. 
“The homely g ms sense and humour of the bulk of 
story are set off by the pathos of its opening and 
ape aud a soft beantiful light,as of dawn and 
its cle thr wu round the substa atial English ideal 
—_ ne girl's education ought to be, which runs 
> Shee» as le. s. Ewing's book will hardly be | 
tiled by avy of the many stories for gitls which the 
equé Christmas is sure to produce. And there is 
ons r excellence in it, that it is quite as good 
7 entertain ~ us a.story for boys as it is for the pur- 
pose for which it is mor yespecially designed.”"—Spec- 


- Just published, small post 8vo, 4s. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. 
10 Illustrations by } Mrs. Allingham. 

“Qne of the best b doks of the year. Everything she 
writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and | 
common-sense.” — "—Saturday Review. 

Just es small post 8vo, 5s. 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. With 
10 IlJustrations by Mrs Allingham. 
“There is in it not only a great deal of common- 


With 





With 


sense, but there is true humour...... We have not met | 
g healthier or breezier tale for girls for a long period.” 
~Academy. 


Third Edition, small 8vyo, 5s. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 
Illustrations by H. Paterson (Mrs. Allingham). 

«Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be 
amused, and at the same time to please a child, pur- 
chase ‘A Flat-Iron for a Fartt 1ing; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son,’ by J. H. Ewing We will | 
answer for the delight with which they will read it 
themselves, and we do not doubt that the young and | 
fortunate recipients will also like it. The story is 
quaint, original, and altogether delightful." —Athenwum. 


Second Edition. cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY'S 
Illustrated with 10 fine Full-page Engravings on 
Wood, after Drawings by Pasquier and Wolf. 
“The most delightful book avowedly written for 
children we have ever read.”"—Leader. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 
Illustrated. 

“‘Melchior's Dream’ is an exquisite little story, 
charming by original humour, buoyant spirits, and 
tender pathos." —A ¢henwum. 

Second Edition, imp. 16mo, 5s. 


LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck o 
Lingborough, and other Tales. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshauk 

“The story is delightful, and the illustrations are 
equal to the occasion.”"—Atheneum. 

“Our readers will nowhere else find stories more 
gracefully written, or breathing a purer or kindlier 
spirit."—Land and Water. 


Third Edition, imp. 16mo, 5s. 
The BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
by George Cruiksbank. 

“Mrs. Ewing gives us some really charming writing. 
While her first story most prettily teaches children 
how much they can do to belp their parents, the im- 
mediate result will be, we fear, anything but good. 
For, if a child once begins ‘ The Brownies,’ it will get 
80 deeply interested in it that when bed-time comes it 
will altogether forget the moral, and will weary its 
parents with importunities for just a few minutes 
more to see how everything ends. The frontispiece by 
the old friend of our childhood, George Cruikshank, is 
no less pretty than the story."—Suturday Revicw. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 760 pp, 7s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY SCHRISTMAS VOLUME 
for 1875. Edited by H. F. K. Garry and J. H. 
EwinG. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
O'Reilly, Mary Senior Clark. and others—Transla- 


Tales. 


= 


Illustrated 





| THE LATE MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S 


| 


| 


REMEMBRANCES., | 





| 









tions from the German and Swedish—Tales of the | 


Khoja, adapted from the Turkish—Short Stories 
—Old-fashioned Fairy-Tales—Poetry—Papers on 
Natura! Hist ry—S ngs, with Music, by A. 8. 
Gatty — Correspondence — Book-Notices — and 
numerous Illustrations. 

“Contains much that will be pleasant and profitable 
reading. We chall still miss the touch of dear Aunt 
Judy herself, but the book retains the stamp she gave 
It,"—Athenwum. 

Feap. 4to, 4s 6d. 


AUNT JUDYS SONG-BOOK for | 
CHILDREN. Containing 24 Popular Songs, &c. 
By Atvaep Scotr Gatry. 

“It consists of twenty-four little lyries, which sound 
the whole range of the gamut, extending from the gay 
tothe grave. There is in them pathos, solemnity, and 
all the pir ‘ces are wedded to simple, playful, child- 
like music."—Zady's Own Paper. 


Crown Syo, with Illustrations, elegantly bound, 7s 6d. 


The MOTHER'S BOOK of POETRY. 


Selected and arranged by the late Mrs. ALFRED 
Gatry. 


| to the ‘thrilling iuterest 


| 





| CICELY’S CHOICE, 


POPULAR WORKS. 
4to, cloth gilt, 2s. 

PARABLES from NATURE. With Notes on 
the Natural History, and numerous large Llustra 
tions by Eminent Artists, ‘Als yin 2 vols, 10s 6d 
each. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 
Mlustrations, First Series, Sixteent! 
Second Series, Tenth Edition, 2-. 
in 1 vol., 3s 6d. Third Series, Sixth Editi 
Fourth Series, Fourth Edition, 2s. The Tw 
in 1 vol., 4s. Fifth Series, 2s. 


WORLDS NOT REALISED. 
Edition, 2s. 

| PROVERBS ILLU =. = 
Illustrations. Four 

A BOOK of EMBLEMS. Drawn on Wood by 
F. Gitpertr. With Verbal Illustrations and an 
Introduction by Mrs. ALFRED GAtry. Imp. Limo, 
4s 6a. 

| WAIFS and STRAYSof NATURALIIISTORY. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. Feap., 


3s Gd. 


16m » with 





16mo, Fourth 


With 


Lomo. 





The Uniform Feap.-Svo Edition :— 
PARABLES FROM NATURE 
WORLDS NOT REALISED an 


2 yols., 3s 6d each, 


1PROVERBS ILLUS 





TRATED. 1 vol., 3s 6 
DOMESTIC PICTUL $ and TALES. 3s Gd. 
| AUNT JUDY'S TALES is Od, 





AUNT JUDY'S LETTE RS. 33 6d, 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 38 61. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 

THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. 3s 61. 

The Whole of the above in a “ PRESENTATION 
BOX,” price 31s 6d. 


MRS. ROBERT OREILLY’S 
POPULAR BOOKS. 


2s 61. 


“Mra. O'Reilly's works need no commendation...... 
the style is so good, the narrative so engrossing, and 
the tone so excellent."—John Bu’. " 


Just published, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


LITTLE PRESCRIPTION, and other Tales. 


With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Petherick and 
others. 
“A worthy successor of some charming little 


volumes of the same kind...... The tale from which 
the title is taken is for its grace and pathos an especial 
favourite, "-—Spectaior. 

“ Mrs. O'Reilly could not write otherwise than well, 
even if she were to try...... The authoress is a sensibl 
woman, and can understand that her heroine should 
enjoy dancing as well as intellectual exercise.”— 
Morning Post. 











Feap. 8yo, gilt edges 
A Sto v for Girls, Vith 
a Frontispiece by J. A. Pasquier. 


16mo, 2s 61. 
MINORITY; or, Scenes at the Red 
Wit 8 Illastrations. 


GILES’S 


House. 


1émo, 2s 61, 
DOLL-WORLD; or, Play and Earnest. A 
ew A pape Real Life. W lustrations. By 
C. A. SALTMARSH. 

“It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for 
grown-up people also, as the fairy haze of ‘long ago 
brightens every page. Weare not ashamed to confess 
* with which we followed the 
and ‘ Mabel.” "—Ashenwum. 


hs 





history of *Robertina 


16mo, 2= 60 
DEBORATI’S DRAWER. With 9 Illustrations, 
“Any godmamma who wis to buy an unusually 
pretty and artistically writt nm gift-book for an e _ 
years-old pet, cannot do better than spend a florin or 
two on the coutents of ‘Aunt Debe ral h’s Drawer 
—Athenwum. 





16mo, 2s 64. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; ory Scenes 
With Eight 


from 








Child-Life. A Story for Little Girls. 
Tilustrations. 

“If anybody wants a pretty little present for a 
pretiy (and good) little dau ghter, or a niece or grand 
daughter, we cannot recommend a better or tastier 
one than ‘ Daisy's Compin'ous.’ "—7 im 

“It is a capital child's book, and it has a charm for 

| grown-up people also, as the fa ze of ‘long ago’ 
brightens every page. We are not asha med to confess 
to the ‘ thrilling interest’ with whi c h we followed the 


. 
A real prize f for whoever may be so fortunate as to | 


obtain it. ‘Aunt Jus iy’ has shown her usual skill in 
the art of sele “to yn, and the illustrations would be an 
ornament to any drawing-room table.”"—Athenwum. 

. This book is not, as is generally the case with these 
Selections, an indiscriminate collection of pieces of 
poetry. On the contrary, its pages treat entirely of 
domestic inter, ts, feelings, and duties: of the joys 
= Sorrows, and hopes and fears, which alternate in 

eu the happiest married life.’ —Saturday Review. 





| volume very attractive.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SON 


Mabel ot Ath neUM. 
in imagine nothing more 


3ushwater and 


history of ‘Robertina’ and ‘ 
“To a real doll-lover we ¢ 
delightful than the adventures of i ady F 








Lady Silverreed and their families ; to older readers, to 

whom a well-written child's b ok is a sort of doll 

paradise, there is a gentle humo rousness and grace 

ful sweetness in the descriptions that render this little 
—Guardian. 

















S. York Street, Covent Garden. 


Second] Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s 


The JOURNAL of LADY BEATRIX 





GRAHAM, Si f the Marqu £ Montrose. By 
Mrs. FOWLER Samira, with a Preface by Miss 
YonGcgsE, Author licir tedelyife,” &c, 
“ There is a remarkable sweeta P 
the whole from beginning to end. The 
is one of the bes i > 
Spectator 
Handsome!y | Svo, Cs. 
HANS CHRI STIAN ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY TALES a } Ss rranslated by 
C. C. Peach li. Ward, A "Picen r, &c. With 
104 Tilustratic is by Guo Speekter and others 
“The translat ' 1ippily hits the delicate 
qua‘ntness of Ande m ippily transposes inte 
simple English word nder precision of the 
famous story-teller " ! 1 examination of the 
book we seares!s fle phrase or turn that 
obviously could lay Ll. —Daily Telegraph 
Handsomely bound. crown 8¥o, 6s 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
TALES for CH N With 48 Full-page 
lljustrations by Waernent, and 57 Small Ena 
gravings on Wood by W. tromas. A New Edition, 


te Edition 
yuntry, 


These two volumes form the most compl 
of Andersen's Fairy lies publisued in this ¢ 


Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


The LATER TALES of HANS 


CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated from the 





Danish by AUGUSTA PLESNER and H "7 ano. With 
Illustrations by O Speckter, A. W. looper, end 
other Artists 
Royal lim», cl ilt edges, 3s 64. 
WONDER- WORLD. A Collection of 
Fai y Tales, O11 and New. Trauslated from 
the French, German, ant Danish. With four 


Coloured Tiustra'ions and numerous Woodcuts by 
i}. L. Riehter, Oscar Pietsch, and others. 
“Tt will delight the children, and has in it a wealth 
of wisdom that may be of practical service when they 
have grown into mon and women."—Literary World. 








Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. A New and Cheap Uniform Edition, with 
numerous [ilustratioos on Steel and Wood after 
Stanfleld, Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others 
3s 6d each, gilt edges, 4s 64. 

POOR JACK 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE ant THREE CUTTERS. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, 
Also, 
MARRYAT'S BOYS’ LOCKER. Being a Smali 


Edition of the above Stovies in 12 vols., included ina 


hox, feap. 8vo, 21s 
Crown Syo, cloth, 3. 6d. 
a . 

KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES: 
of Jutland Life. By the Author of 
Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 

“There is so much true art and natural talent in 
the book. that we are ball inclined to take it away from 
the boys and girls for whom it is written.”"—Jforning 
Paper. 


a Tale 


“Casimir.” 


Second eh t 


KATIE: or, 


RicHMOnp, Aut! 


n, crown S8vo, 3s Gd. 


the Simple Heart. 


Annie Maitland.” 


By D. 


Illus 





trated by M. J " 
“The family life whic) surrounds Katie is both 
pretty and natural The tone is good, and the plot— 
We speek from exper ‘ngages a child's interest 


with almost too keen a nevthy.”—Guardian 


Third Edition, handsomely bound, 3s 64 
FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. 
By GWYNFRYN. Lllustrated by F. Keyl and others 


“We have alreaily characterised some other book 


as the best cat and-dog book of the season. We said 
so because we hal not mm the present little book, 
which is delightfu It ¥ en on an artistic prin 
ciple, consisting « ‘tun! biographies of certain ele- 
phants. squirrels, | k ‘Is, and what not, who lived 
in the flesh: and we on!y wish that human biographies 
were always as entertaining and instructive,”"—Sutur- 


day Review, 


MISS F. I. OUVRY’S STORIES. 
Feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
DEL ‘HA IZE; or, the 


FRANCISCA INGRAM OUVRY 


Huguenot 
Witha 


ARNOLD 
Pastor. By 
Frontispiece 

Post 8vo, 5 
HENRY DE ROHAN. By the Anthor of 


*Arnold Delahaiz With 4 Illustrations 


Imperial 14émo, 8s 
HUBERT MONTREUIL; or, the Huguenot 
and the Dragoon Ry the Author of * Arnold 


Delahaize Wit! trations in Photography. 


Imperia! 16mo, 3s 6d 
NURSERY CAROLS. By the late 
tev. Joun S. B. Monsetn, LL one of her 





M jesty's Chaplains, Illu-trated with upwards of 
One Hantred Pictures by Ludwig Richter and 
Oscar Pletse! 

child-lover, fall of fon, and 
stil what is good, Dr. Monsell 
ular department,”"—Join Bull 


‘Atonce a poet and a 
yet desirous gently to in 
is inimitable in this part 
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HENRY S KI 


NG AND CO’S 


VARIOUS EDITIONS OF 


MR. TENNYSONS WORKS, 


Suitable for Gifts and Presents, 





New Edition, now ready, price 6a, 


MARY: 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


QUEEN a Drama. 


bd 
MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
VoLvME 1. EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH IDYLLS. 

2. LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and other Poems. 

— 3. The IDYLLS of the KING, complete.* 

_ 4, The PRINCESS and MAUD. 

_ 5, ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. 

Each Volume 6s, cloth gilt; or 7s 6d, half morocco, Roxburgh style. 

* On and after Jan. 1, 1876, this Volume will be charged 7s 6d and 9s respectively. 








MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 
In Ten Half-Crown Volumes, each with a Frontispiece. 
These Volumes may be had separately, or the Edition complete, in handsome 
ornamental case, price 28s. 





MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


handsome Octavo Volumes, printed in large, clear, old- 
r, with a Steel engraved Portrait of the Authur, each 





This Edition is in Six 








faced type, on laid } 
Volume price 10s 6d; 





he set complete, £5 3s, 





MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS, 
THE MINIATURE EDITION. 


In Eleven Volumes, pocket size, bound in imitation vellum, ornamented in gilt 
and gilt edges, in handsome case, price 358, This Edition can also be had in plain 
binding and case, price 31s 6d, 

- Renee eee ns 


9 
MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS: 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

This beautiful Edition, published in one elegant Volume, printed in clear, large- 
sized type, illustrated with Fifty-four Engravings by Millais, Stansfleld, Creswick 
Mulready, Horsley, &c., &e,, bound in green cloth, with a gilt design on front and 
gilt edges, an with a Steel Engraved Portrait of Mr. Tennyson as a Frontispiece, 
taken from a Photograph, price 258, 

*,* A few copies only remain of this particular Edition, the pictures in which 
cannot be reproduced. 


MR. TENNYSON’S 
THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS, 
In small octayo, green cloth, lettered. 
| GARETH and LYNETTE, 3s, 
IDYLLS of the KING COLLECTED, 


——_.. 


WORKS, 





POEMS, 6s. 

MAUD, and other Poems, 3s 6d. 
The PRINCESS, 3s 64, 6s. 

IDYLLS of the KING, 5s, ENOCH ARDEN, 3s 6d. 
The HOLY GRAIL, 4s 6d. IN MEMORIAM, 4s. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN’S PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER” (HESBA STRETTON). 


CASSY. Twenty-fourth Thousand, with 6 Illustrations, 1s 6d. 
LOST GIP. 
Is 6d, 


The KING’S SERVANTS. Thirtieth Thousand, with 8 


I)Justrations, ls 6d 


> 


Forty-third Thousand, with 6 Illustrations, 


The WONDERFUL LIFE. Eighth Thousand, 2s 64. 


‘FRIENDS TILL DEATH. Illustrated, bound in limp cloth, 


price 6d. 


TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES. Illustrated, bound in limp 


cloth, 6d. 


THREE-SHILLINGS-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


LITTLE GIRL," &. 
1. AUNT MARY’S BRAN-PIE. Illustrated. 
2. SUNNYLAND STORIES. Illustrated. 


“~* 


TWO WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ST. OLAVE'S,” “WHEN I WAS A | 





BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS: a Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of “Men who have Risen.” Third 
Edition, crown Svo, with 4 Illustrations by C, Doyle. 

GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING GENIUS. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 9 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. 

PLUCKY FELLOWS: a Book for Boys. By Srepnen J. 
MACKENNA. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations. 

LITTLE MINNIE’S TROUBLES: an Every-day Chronicle. 
By N. D'ANVERS. Feap. Svo, illustrated by W. H. Hughes. 

The AFRICAN CRUISER: a Midshipman’s Adventures on 
the West Coast. A Book for Boys. By S. W. SAapier, RN., Author of “ Mar- 
shall Vavasour.” Third Edition, crown Svo, with 3 Illustrations. 


SEEKING his FORTUNE; and other Stories. Crown 8vo, | 


with 4 Illustrations, 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRYLAND. _ Illus- 


trated with 9 Etchings. 





TWO WORKS BY CHARLES CAMDEN. 


1, HOITY, TOITY, the GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. Crown 


| Svo, with 11 Illustrations, 


2. The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. Crown 8yo, with 10 
Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 


PRETTY LESSONS in VERSE for GOOD CHILDREN, 

| with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By SARA COLERIDGE. New 

| Edition, Hlustrated. 

The DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. By Colonel 
E. P. DE L'Hoste. Translated from the French of EuGiNE PELLETAN. New 
Edition, feap. Svo, with an engraved Frontispiece. 








WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON, 
1, ELSIE DINSMORE. | 2. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 
| 3. ELSIE’S HOLIDAY at ROSELANDS. 


| The DESERTED SHIP: a Real Story of the Atlantic. By 


CuppLes HowF, Master Mariner. Crown Syo, illustrated by Townley Green. 


| JEAN INGELOW'S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
The LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A Second Series of “ Stories 


Told toa Child.” Square 24mo, with 15 Illustrations. 





FIVE-SHILLINGS SERIES. 


HER TITLE of HONOUR: a Book for Girls. By Houme Lex. 
New Edition, crown Svo, with Frontispiece. 

AT SCHOOL with an OLD DRAGOON. By Srepney J. 
MACKENNA. Crown 8yo, with 6 Illustrations. 

WAKING and WORKING; or, from Girlhood to Woman- 


hood. By G.S. ReaNey. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece 


SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish. and Bohemian Sources. By JOHN T. NAAKB, of the British Museum. 
Crown 8vyo, with 4 Illustrations. 

STORIES in PRECIOUS STONES. By Heten Ziwmery. 


Third Edition, crown Syo, with 6 Illustrations. 





The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 


By Davip Ker. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS, By Davin Ker. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 


FANTASTIC STORIES. By Ricnarp Leanper. Translated 
from the German by PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. Crown 8yo, with 8 Full-page 
I}lustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 


|The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacos pe Lrerpe. 
Crown 8yo, with 11 Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 
RAMBLES and ADVENTURES of our SCHOOL FIELD 
\ CLUB, A Book for Boys. By G. C. Davigs, Crown 8yo. 
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